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EDUCATIONAL GATHERINGS IN JANUARY 


The Council of Church Boards of Education will mect at 
Wallace Lodge, Yonkers, N. Y., January 7 and 8, 1924. 

The denominational college associations will meet on Wednesday 
and Thursday forenoon, January 9 and 10. 

On Thursday afternoon, January 10, a mass meeting at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, is planned to consider the place of 
religion in higher education in America. Among the speakers 
are President E. B. Bryan of Ohio University, Athens, and 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson of Chicago. 

The same topic will be considered at the opening session of the 
Association of American Colleges on Thursday evening at the 
Hotel Astor, the principal speaker being President Marion L. 
Burton of the University of Michigan. The Association will 
continue in session until noon Saturday, January 12. 

Hotel reservations should be secured at once. 
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THE RELIGIOUS IDEAL IN EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT JoHN W. HorFMAN, OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The final test of processes and goals is their ability to satisfy 
a real human need and further a vital human end. The con- 
science of society will not approve a trial balance that ignores 
human values. Moral thought is demanding that the chief em- 
phasis of life shall be upon better persons rather than bigger 
profits. Competent leadership in church and school is insisting 
that the real criterion of progress is neither the tonnage of the 
year nor the skill of the age, but more refined human beings. 
Society cannot use to any great advantage the man who lacks in 
skill, in scientific and technical training, yet the mastery of 
mechanical forces and the intelligent utilization of material re- 
sources do not constitute the essential character of civilization. 
While economy in production and in distribution can only be 
secured by those who are relatively masters of natural forces, 
we must not forget that the retardation of progress and civiliza- 
tion is due more largely to human waste than to economic prodi- 
gality. Undoubtedly stupidity and ignorance have at times halted 
the advance of the race; nevertheless, we cannot conceive of sin 
as “the awkward handling of the raw materials of life.” That 
. which has diverted social processes from their highest ends has 
been invariably lack of reverence for personality. Methods and 
institutions have been more concerned with an intellectual or 
economic national output than with happy and noble persons. 

The measure of advance in civilization is not therefore mate- 
rial, it is human ; it cannot be determined by an increase in knowl- 
edge or a multiplication of the machinery of life, but by more 
highly moralized citizenship and more just and more adequate 
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social life for all. Centuries before modern philosophy urged 
society to reverence man and to apply the human test to economic 
and political methods, Christianity had voiced this commanding 
ideal. Few would take exception with Harnack when he points 
out that it was Jesus Christ who first brought “the value of every 
human soul to light.” So busy, however, was the church in the 
past with the dogmaiic content of religion that at times it forgot 
the human. The making of policies, the building of institutions, 
and the construction of an intellectual outlook so fully absorbed 
the best energies of the church as to cause it to lose sight of the 
twofold aim of the Christian ideal: “A perfect man in a perfect 
society.” However disastrous the failure of the church to appre- 
ciate its personal and social mission to life, we are not justified 
in saying that “genuine religion has always implied a certain 
aloofness from everyday experiences.” Religion in its highest 
moral forms has steadily toiled for an ideal human society. Its 
primary concern has been with the character and organization of 
the soul of man. Its chief emphasis has invariably been on those 
qualities of the inner life that determine the forms of our out- 
ward life. Carlyle discerned the real genius of Christianity as 
well as the great problem of life when he said: “The spiritual 
everywhere originates the practical, models it, makes it; so that 
the saddest external condition of affairs among men is but evi- 
dence of a still sadder internal one.” With an almost childish 
faith in the effectiveness of movements and methods, of law and 
expert knowledge, many are determined to ignore the fact that 
our final problem is a spiritual one. If justice and honor and 
freedom are to characterize our industrial and commercial life 
we must first have these essential qualities in the souls of men. 
They cannot be embodied in democracy until they have first been 
embodied in our citizens. The supremely important thing for 
society is not therefore how much one knows, but what sort of 
an attitude one sustains towards the goods and opportunities of 
life. 

We need not fear the outcome of the freest play of the 
human mind on the facts of life in an atmosphere warm-hearted, 
wholesomely reverent, and thoroughly religious. It may be true 
that, as one declares, we “cannot be enthusiastic over a God under 
investigation,” nevertheless there are times when one must in- 
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quire into the nature of ultimate reality. He will make his ex- 
cursion into the vast unknown searching for causes and to dis- 
cover relationships. Human wreckage in the classroom does not 
occur because men think, inquire, question and investigate with 
unfettered mind. Loss of faith,'despair and pessimism are due 
either to a skeptical habit fostered by the atmosphere in which 
the research is carried on or by a cynical, sarcastic attitude of 
the instructor. “In my study of science I have lost God as a 
living, personal Being,” was the despairing remark of a young 
lady. That was wholly needless had her instructor been more 
concerned with creating a unified moral world for her than with 
smashing her girlhood belief in God. It is not study and thought 
and research that destroy faith any more than sunlight breeds 
disease. The world is a unity as man is a unity. The religious 
view and the scientific view are simply ways of regarding reality. 
They are not in opposition any more than reason and emotion 
are in opposition. Intelligence and reverence, the passion for a 
positive content to thought, fidelity to the noblest emotions of 
the soul, loyalty to the holiest aspirations of the religious nature 
of normal human mind, these are essential to education if God is 
to continue to be real and necessary to the student. 

We are quite apt to forget that there is no inevitable move- 
ment of idea into ideal. Knowledge does not always beget action. 
The chasm between desire and duty is one of the tragic facts 
of life. Mr. Huxley pointed out that “education is the instruc- 
tion of the intellect in the laws of nature, under which name I 
include not merely things and their forces, but men and their 
ways; and the fashioning of the affections and of the will into 
an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony with those 
laws.” Here then is a twofold aim of education—knowledge and 
obedience or information and conduct. The gathering of facts 
and their proper organization into one’s mental life is certainly 
important and basic. No religious enthusiasm, however genuine 
and dominant, can atone for ignorance of the best data of the 
various sciences. To ignore the splendid contribution of the 
laboratory and the rational process would be as fatal as to de- 
pend upon these data to get themselves organized into more in- 
telligent conduct and character. We have all known minds of 
broad culture and highly developed professional and technical 
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skill utterly lacking in moral passion and social energy. The 
facts are that the refinement of the logical process, the increase 
of technical power, and the aesthetic appreciation of the best 
products of the imagination have never yet undergirded the will 
with a mighty religious motive. Those vast abysmal driving 
forces of the soul that convert facts, ideas, principles, truth into 
character do not reside in the instincts. They arise out of a vivid 
experience of God, they come to form as man responds to the 
Divine, they become effective as incentives playing upon the in- 
stinctive emotions when the cultivated mind with its wealth of 
ideas and facts abandons itself to the commanding leadership of 
the Spirit of God. Mirabeau and Aaron Burr failed in the great 
crises of their lives not because they lacked “native resources of 
will” or trained mind or were unconscious of the issues depend- 
ing upon right conduct. Reason, will and conscience in them 
failed to coorinate in the realization of the Divine ideal because 
God was not the dominant fact in their inner life. 

“Had Jesus Christ invented the sewing machine He would 
have proven a greater benefactor to the race,” is the declaration 
of one who finds no particular value in the religious motive in 
life. This is of a piece with the oft-repeated notice that the 
sciences and the growing army of experts are to build our better 
social order and make our new world. God cannot sow wheat 
and we need bread; He cannot weave cloth and we need cover- 
ing ; He cannot build cities and we must have industrial and busi- 
ness centers; He cannot invent tools and we must have tools 
with which to carry on the world’s work. Far be it from me 
to undervalue the significant part tools and science will have in 
the making of a better world. But it is perfectly obvious that 
tools and science cannot cleanse the soul and convert the miser, 
the prodigal, the impure into servants of a nobler humanity. 
There are times when society needs thundered into its very ears 
that “the Kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteous- 
ness, joy and peace in the Holy Ghost.” Essential as it is that 
we grow corn, infinitely more essential is it that corn shall be 
converted into food for the toiler and not a beverage destructive 
of family life, the virtue of men, and the morale of the com- 
munity. 

Society requires of the school that we shall train the mind 
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in greater power of thought, increase the ability to discern, analyze 
and reconstruct a given situation in life, and that we shall de- 
velop a certain skill in the administration of life’s varied mate- 
rials. This does not, however, exhaust the expectation of society. 
The school must certainly develop a personality in which fact 
and idea, intellect and emotion are unified in a single pur- 
pose to make life just and equitable as well as beautiful and 
comfortable. We cannot conceive that an unspiritual pragmatism 
or an artistic naturalism with their frank repudiation of the tran- 
scendental ideal of religion is competent for this supreme task 
of making a righteous world. It may seem quite commonplace 
to say that the Hebrew prophet and the Christian apostle had a 
keener, more intelligent, and more profound understanding of 
the nature and difficulty of our social problem. These primitive 
men felt that the twist in human nature was not in the intellect 
so much as in the soul; that the injustice, brutality and tragedies 
of the world were due not chiefly to ignorance or physical weak- 
ness so much as to selfish passions. The final readjustment of 
the individual to society and of the organized methods of social 
life is not therefore economic, it is spiritual; it is not political, 
it is moral. An intensive study of the problems of life is cer- 
tainly always needed, but greater still is the necessity for the 
thinker and the investigator, the industrial leader and the man 
of business with a clean soul, the technician with a veritable pas- 
sion for a righteous world, the practical man with a conscience 
organized for the Kingdom of God. 

Modern religion has little sympathy with the conception that 
the scholar “is the spectator of all time and existence.” Life is 
a mighty conflict of ideals in which every right-thinking man will 
find with Professor James that “there is something to fight for 
and something to fight against.” We must take sides, we dare 
not be a spectator of the terrible clash of badness with goodness, 
of injustice with justice. Personal gain as a motive, personal 
satisfaction as an ideal are contemptible in the presence of broken 
hearts, crushed homes and wrecked nations. Democracy, na- 
tional life, world needs, must choose a social process wisely guided 
by trained minds with a complete equipment for life or one guided 
by those in whom passion, scant data, the miscellaneous and the 
fragmentary inspire policies and methods. It is perfectly obvious 
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that intellectual power, technical skill and business shrewdness 
are not adequate for the greatest of all tasks—the regeneration 
of the social consciousness. 

Greed and avarice can no more be cleansed from the motives 
of men by law and laboratory than piety can do duty for clear 
thinking, hard study and broad scholarship. Logic and technical 
skill are not adequate for the whole task of man. We must 
have the prophet with his vision of God, the apostle with his 
passion for sacrifice, the scholar in whom religious vision and 
sacrificial zeal blend in a perpetual dedication to the perfecting 
of a civilization for which millions have died. Movements of 
society are not automatic and political methods are not self- 
realizing. Problems are being hurled at us as if by an invisible 
giant who laughs at our confusion. Men swing like a pendulum 
from pessimism to optimism. Industrial programs are following 
in quick succession while chaos and suffering continue. Essential 
as is a readjustment of the mechanical and political arrangements 
of society, our chief concern is with an education intelligent, 
moral, social, sacrificial, consecrated to the divine ideal of “a 
perfect man in a perfect society.” 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


PresIpDENT S. P. Brooxs 


Christian education is not different from any other sort unless 
it bears Christian fruit. It does not mean that teachers and 
students are a bunch of mere “psalm singers or holy rollers.” It 
does mean that teachers will pray and work to the end that all 
study and research are done in an atmosphere of Christian fervor. 
It does mean that Christian theories are daily objectified in the 
lives of faculty and students. It does mean that no apologies 
are necessary or tolerated for activity in plans for church life, 
mission endeavor at home and abroad. It does mean that efforts 
are active to call out young men for the ministry, young men and 
women for service as teachers and doctors and dentists and nurses 
and Sunday school workers at home and abroad. It does mean 
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to popularize human service on the campus of learning to the 
end that graduates will withstand the glamour of the foreign field 
in order to work in the city slums or rural places at home. 

Baylor University has a Christian association known as the 
Baptist Students’ Union. It has an office with telephone. It 
has committee rooms. Somebody is on duty to help the needy 
in every way. Through this group students make gifts to famine 
sufferers, and do extramural church work. This group will go 
in automobiles to conduct programs in nearby rural or village 
churches. This group preaches on the city streets and in the 
jails on Sundays. 

Baylor works in closest harmony with local churches. Baylor 
faculty and students contribute to church activities through church 
channels. This is thought to train church workers to higher 
efficiency. 

Baylor students conduct several young peoples’ meetings every 
Sunday night, not in college but in church buildings. To do this 
in college buildings would educate them away from the church 
life which is the channel for later service. 

Local Baptist churches put forth the choicest teachers to in- 
struct college classes. There are two nearby churches that have 
each two Sunday school classes for men and women. In these 
four classes alone, not to speak of others, there are over 600 
students. 

Baylor won the championship for the Southwest in football 
and in baseball for the current college year. These boys are 
athletes, but their Sunday school teachers have such hold on 
them that they crawl out of Sunday morning beds and go to 
their Sunday school classes. Committees ‘phone them. They 
are not allowed to lose interest. 

Bees never gather honey by staying in the hives. Christian 
workers in college, as elsewhere, never objectify the gospel of 
Christ by staying on their knees or by never helping to answer 
their own prayers. 

Baylor has compulsory chapel every day, five days per week 
for the thirty-six weeks of each session. In this chapel the 
President reads a scripture lesson, has a song and prayer and 
then makes a fifteen-11inute address on some subject. It may 
be Christian. It may be secular. It is always in a reverent atmos- 
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phere. In his absence the Dean or some member of the faculty 
speaks. 

Invited guests may speak but never unless it is known that 
the man has a vital message. We never experiment. Traveling 
self-appointed advertisers of political or religious wares are never 
introduced. 

We have an annual revival from Wednesday to Sunday of 
a week in January. An outstanding preacher is invited. Classes 
are stopped. Chapel, however, goes on. The minister speaks at 
chapel. In the afternoon a voluntary meeting is held for Chris- 
tian workers. At night a voluntary preaching service is held. 
In this revival, the faculty joins heartily. Slackers are spotted. 
They are not embarrassed by the President, but will be given 
an opportunity to show why they were not there, and as to 
whether they have convictions out of harmony with the plans 
of the University. In this meeting sinners are called to repen- 
tance and Christians urged to objectify their lives in some sort 
of Christian service. During this meeting no intercollegiate con- 
tests are allowed and no intramural games of any kind to divert 
the minds of the people. 

Our religious life is made to harmonize with wholesome 
athletics. If a Christian school can have athletic contests, then 
Christian students may play, may attend, ev a should play and 
attend. Also if a Christian life is worth while for a Christian 
preacher or layman, it is also for a Christian athlete. The two 
are harmonic in principle and must be made so in practice as far 
as possible. 

We have a Bible Department with two well-trained men teach- 
ing full time. Their work receives full credit as does any other 
college course. A student may take his undergraduate major in 
Bible work. He may also do it in our modest graduate classes 
leading only to the degree of Master of Arts. 

We require one major in Bible for every student before he 
graduates. This opens the path of light that often leads to other 
Bible courses. 

We are not aware of being different from other people, or 
schools. Our problem is continuous. The farmer who lets the 
weeds grow will never gather a crop. Even a man who never 
lived in a rural community can see the application. 
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FUTURE STEPS FOR THE COLLEGE IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT W. G. CLIPPINGER, OTTERBEIN COLLEGE 


One of the strangest phenomena, amounting almost to a 
travesty, is the fact that our church colleges which call them- 
selves Christian and claim to be training for Christian leadership, 
make their appeals to the church for money on that basis and 
advertise great results in producing Christian leaders, have not 
yet seen fully their opportunity to introduce courses in the very 
subject-matter with which the Christian leaders themselves will 
deal when they go out from the college. Ancient languages, 
mathematics, philosophy, science, literature and half a dozen 
other departmental subjects have, from the founding of the col- 
leges, been given much recognition. Until recently, the Bible it- 
self, the chief textbook of religion, has had small place in our 
colleges. Very few colleges make it a required subject and in 
those colleges which offer it as an elective, there is a relatively 
small enrollment. 


A survey made a few years ago by the Religious Education 
Association, revealed the fact that only a small percentage of 
men and women were studying the English Bible in the very in- 
stitutions which have been, traditionally, the leading colleges of 
the churches. The past few years, however, have shown a marked 
increase in interest and in enrollment in the study of the Bible. 


There is little doubt that one reason for the decline of nutn- 
bers of candidates for the Christian ministry who are in prepara- 
tion in our colleges is due to the fact that the Bible has not been 
taught in the home or the public school, is taught poorly and 
meagerly in the Sunday school, and when the student comes to 
college he finds it given a very remote and insignificant position 
in the curriculum. Often it is taught by someone who won his 
reputation as a minister or as a pastor, but who has not the educa- 
tional point of view, who has never prepared for teaching and 
in many other respects is poorly fitted to instruct the students 
in Bible, excepting from its purely devotional point of view. One 
reason for the large increase of candidates for the medical pro- 
fession and teaching, in recent years, is that strong departments 
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of biology and of education have been introduced into our col- 
leges. 

The average student will naturally be interested in his environ- 
ment. His environment may be the things that surround him 
or it may be the inner influence of subjects which make up his 
college course. If he is not acquainted with the contents of the 
Bible or does not know its historical relation to other factors of 
world life, he cannot be expected to be interested in teaching 
or preaching it. A student who is thoroughly saturated with 
the facts of the Bible and who is inspired by its living influence 
is much more inclined to want to tell it to others, either as a 
teacher or preacher or in some other form of Christian life and 
leadership. 

Another fact which stands out most conspicuously and has 
been demonstrated by the results of recent surveys is the woeful 
lack of knowledge of the Bible among the masses of the people, 
and particularly among boys and girls in our public schools and 
high schools. 

These two sets of conditions, along with a conscious need of 
the spirit of religion in the life of our nation, have had much to 
do with the universal awakening which is becoming felt among 
our church and school leaders. 

About fifteen years ago there came into being what was known 
as the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations. This 
was an organization of the official representatives of religious 
education of about thirty of the leading denominations of 
America. It grew out of a denominational consciousness that 
their work in religious education needed strengthening and that 
this cooperative movement would help to bring it to pass. For 
nearly a century and a half the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, under different names and with varying motives and pro- 
grams but always with much the same enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion, carried forward the chief program of religious education in 
America. It suffered its limitations for want of time, adequate 
equipment, proper architectural facilities, trained leadership and 
general recognition and support. Recently, however, a great 
awakening has taken place within and without the circles of the 
Sunday school forces. 

From without, and particularly among public educators, there 
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came a strong but sympathetic criticism of these limitations. 
From within there was an honest acknowledgment of the exist- 
ence of the limitations. Men and women set about to correct 
conditions. A merger of the above-named bodies was proposed 
and within the last year the mergér relationship has been effected 
and a new name, The International Sunday School Council of 
Religious Education, adopted. 

Dating back a few years a very positive and insistent move- 
ment for the training of leaders in religious education was begun. 
Teacher training classes and community training schools were 
established. Summer schools for the training of religious leaders 
were promoted. A great many elementary textbooks were writ- 
ten and published. These have been followed with the publica- 
tion of more difficult and advanced books. ; 

This movement for better trained leaders has pressed in upon 
the college the importance of furnishing these leaders. The train- 
ing classes in the local church, community training schools and 
summer assemblies are not sufficient and responsibility crowds 
in upon the college. The college has been slow to recognize its 
obligation and privilege in this respect. The theological seminary 
was the first to come to it, but only in recent years has this in- 
stitution introduced courses and instruction by trained teachers. 

The next step, therefore, in religious education is to estab- 
lish departments of religious education within the Christian col- 
leges, departments which are separate and distinct in themselves 
and which are not sandwiched in between or subordinated to 
other departments. As a part of this step, it is of vital impor- 
tance that trained men and women be appointed as heads of 
these departments and teachers of these subjects. These people 
must be trained in more than a mere knowledge of the Bible. 
They must have the educational point of view, they must be 
thoroughly grounded in a knowledge of psychology and _phil- 
osophy, in theology and religion, and it will not be amiss if they 
have sufficient knowledge of the field of biological and physio- 
logical science to appreciate fully the relation of religion to all 
of life. 

There are several very definite fields to be covered in the 
Department of Religious Education: 

First, the Bible. There may be some question about it, but 
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the writer’s opinion is that in our Christian colleges, especially 
in those colleges which are wholly under church control, Bible 
should be required just as English is required. This require- 
ment needs no apology on the part of the trustees or faculty. 
If the study of the Bible becomes an elective, unless there be 
a very unusual teacher in charge, it will be set aside by most of 
the students. Even as a liberal or cultural subject, it is suffi- 
ciently important, but inasmuch as the church college claims to 
make its religious impress upon college students, it ought to be 
consistent with itself in requiring a certain amount of study of 
the Bible. In Otterbein College eight semester hours are re- 
quired, four in the sophomore and four in the junior year. This 
is required of all candidates for degrees. 

Second, a study of Christian missions, from both a historical 
and practical point of view, should be offered as an elective, par- 
ticularly to those students who become professional Christian 
leaders. The study of missions can be closely correlated with 
the study of Bible as an outgrowth of the history of the early 
church, and, on the other hand, with the subject of sociology. 
In our own institution the professor of Religious Education is 
offering a course in Christian Sociology in which the ethnic phases 
of religion are given a large place. 

Third, Religious Education. For all students taking the courses 
in Religious Education, who are intending to specialize in any 
form of it, there should be a thorough-going course, occupying 
three hours throughout the year, in the whole field of religious 
education, studying it historically, scientifically and practically. 
All these subjects assume as prerequisites a knowledge of educa- 
tional psychology, history of education and, if possible, a brief 
course in genetics, psychology or child psychology. 

Fourth, this work should be carefully related to the Depart- 
ments of Philosophy and Education. No Christian college should 
any longer claim to have a complete curriculum which does not 
offer enough Christian education to enable any student who 
desires to do so, to major in the subject and get his degree in 
that field. 

All that has been said is more or less from the point of view 
of the curriculum. Just as much depends upon the point of 
view of the teacher, the department, and the college as upon the 
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courses and materials offered. The whole subject of religious 
education may be taught with various motives. 

- First, it may be taught historically and institutionally, that is, 
the field may be covered from a purely developmental aspect. . 

Second, it may be taught dogmatically, both the content of 
the Bible itself as well as the other materials offered. These 
may be looked upon as fixed and final statements to be delivered 
by the teacher who, perhaps, may be recognized as the ultimate 
authority. 

Third, all this material may be taught scientifically. The Bible 
may be approached from the historico-critical point of view. A 
question mark may be placed behind and before every statement. 
A cold and scientific analysis of the Book may be made. The 
other materials of the department may likewise be subjected to 
microscopic analysis and scientific surgery. 

Fourth, the materials may be taught from a purely practical 
point of view. The workability of them, with reference to in- 
stitutional life as well as of every day life, may be stressed. 

Fifth, the materials may be taught vitally and sympathetically, 
with the assurance that religion is life and that nothing else is 
worth while; that it is inclusive of all other things worth while; 
that there is a complete unity and harmony of all beings; that 
religion itself is the thing that gives motive, inspiration and 
enthusiasm to all we do. Every passage of the Bible and every 
human study in the fields of psychology and biology have very 
sympathetic bearing upon both the individual and society. 

There is room for all these forms of approach, but unless the 
college realizes that the fifth and final method is the one which 
gives vitality and incentive to the student it will have lost its chief 
opportunity. 

The work in the colleges should be directed not merely with 
’ reference to the professional leadership now needed in the field of 
religious education, but to lay leaders as well. There is a loud 
and insistent call for specialization in religious education—to di- 
rect the work in the local church, in small communities and large 
cities, in the county, state, and international bodies, and within the 
organized efforts of every denomination. It is safe to say that 
very few colleges are contributing their rightful quota to this 
great field of service. Boston University, with its splendid School 
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of Religion, is doing pioneer work in this line and yet it is doing 
no more than any institution, small or large, might be doing in a 
consistent fashion in harmony with its own equipment and the 
demands of its constituency. There is an attitude with regard to 
religious education which the lay leader, who may never earn 
his living in this field, should have and so one or more courses 
for any student who cares to elect them will not be amiss. 

It is doubtless true, as has been said in the report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Council of Church Boards of Education, 
(1922), that the new task for the liberal college, here applied to 
the church college, is to introduce as another feature of its liberal- 
izing influence these courses in religious education. 

Of course, there is a more insistent reason for it than the mere 
purpose of liberalizing. There is a practical worth and benefit 
to be derived from it. The church college must do the same 
work as the so-called secular or state institution, and more. It may 
not merely teach religion, but it must instill the religious idea and 
motive in the hearts of those who study it. Religious education 
may be presented and studied on such a cold intellectual basis 
that the students themselves will never discover the vital aspects 
of religion. President King has truthfully said that religion is 
life or neither is anything. So this department must be so organ- 
ized, correlated, and conducted that all religious subjects will be 
vitalized and that all life subjects, whether biological or socio- 
logical will be saturated with the religious motive and ideal. 

Standardizing agencies in this field have attempted to classify 
colleges on a basis of the amount of Bible taught, the academic 
preparation of their teachers and the number of volumes in the 
libraries. A better test would be the number of students who 
study the Bible, the inspiration and practical benefits derived from 
it and the motive and inspirational power of the teacher. Religious 
subjects must be taken, not like measles, as lightly as possible 
if one must have them, but with seriousness of purpose. College 
men and women are honest folks. They want the truth and they 
will bravely follow the truth wherever it leads. The approach 
need not be too critical but it must be rational, natural, fair and 
frank, with utmost reverence for truth and respect for ‘the mind 
and spirit of young people. 

Finally, the introduction of all these materials must be with a 
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view to the fullest revelation and expression of spiritual values 
in the training of our future church leaders. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
PRESIDENT ArLo A. Brown, UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 


“What are you offering to your students in the field of Re- 
ligious Education?” asked the writer of a college president in the 
fall of 1915. “What do you mean? What do you think we are 
running here—a Sunday School?” was the quick retort. About 
the same time another administrative officer of a great college 
was approached on the same subject and replied, “Show me where 
there is enough material in this field to make it worthy of study 
alongside of our other subjects, and I will be inclined to recom- 
mend the establishment of such a department in our institution.” 
It may interest the reader to know that in both of these institu- 
tions, courses in Religious Education have been taught on a parity 
with other courses for several years, and in one the achievements 
of the department have attracted undergraduate and graduate 
students from all parts of the United States. 

These facts indicate the changed attitude on the part of col- 
leges toward the training of students for community service as 
teachers of religion. In 1866, Dr. John H. Vincent commented 
upon the results of a recent visit to the Northwestern Female 
College as follows: “The Institute at Evanston was the first of 
its kind ever held. The suspension of exercises in the university, 
college and institute, the presence of students and their professors, 
the inauguration of a regular Sunday School Teachers’ Normal 
Course in the Female College—all these features mark a new era 
in the great Sunday School work.”* He expected to see this 
feature added to the curricula of other colleges rapidly. How- 
ever, in 1914, Professor Walter S. Athearn gathered data and 
commented upon his information as follows: “The church col- 
leges may well be proud of their splendid contribution to the 
training of the secular teachers of the nation, but they have not 


*A History of Religious Education in Recent Times, Brown, p. 229. 
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been equally responsive to the pleading of the churches for the 
teachers of religion.” 

Professor Athearn’s statement was true in 1914 but in the 
writer’s judgment it would not be true to-day. Apparently, 
nearly every strong denominational college is offering some courses 
for the express purpose of preparing students for avocational 
service as teachers of religion, while many tax-supported institu- 
tions have indicated their willingness to accredit such courses if 
the churches will offer them either upon the campus or adjacent 
to it under proper educational conditions. 

Two steps are necessary in the building up of a Department 
of Religious Education; to create public sentiment for it, and 
to secure an instructor or professor who is the peer of the 
teachers in other fields. The first requires definite planning, but 
it is not difficult. Americans are gradually coming to accept the 
ideal that service is the only proper goal of life. It is clear that 
the individual serves through institutions. If he is to serve his 
neighbors in business he must prepare for efficiency in business 
institutions; if he plans to serve as a teacher in the field of 
general education, he must prepare to be effective in public and 
other educational institutions. If as a form of life service or 
as an avocation he wishes to assist his community in the develop- 
ment of religious ideals and motives, he must prepare himself 
for skillful service in the churches. Preparation for service in 
the churches is quite as necessary as it is for service through any 
of the other institutions which promote the public good. 

The Departments of Religious Education in colleges are not 
being planned for the purpose of training full-time workers, but 
in order to lay a foundation for the training of full-time workers 
and to give others the opportunity to become competent helpers 
in the field of religion, no matter what may be their vocations. 
The parents of young people readily support such a program 
and the young people themselves with their high ideals of ser- 
vice do not hesitate to seek this training if the teacher is vitally 
interesting. Of course the schedule makers must give the teacher 
in this new field a chance. But where this is done and a clear 
interpretation of the significance of religion as a subject to be 


tReligious Education, October, 1915, p. 413. 
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studied is offered, it is not difficult to build up a student follow- 
ing for the department. 

To secure proper teachers is more difficult. When a subject 
is new, or for any reason is apt to be ignored, there is every 
reason why the most interesting, painstaking and popular teachers 
should be secured for its presentation. Many subjects are popu- 
lar in college to-day because the trend of public opinion is in their 
favor. Other subjects of very great importance are threatened 
with at least partial eclipse. Religion, philosophy and the classics 
belong to the subjects which face serious handicaps. In the 
matter of religion the handicap does not lie in the fact that some 
ignore the importance of religion but because so many still cling 
to the notion that “religion is caught and not taught.” With 
the increasing popularity of the social sciences it would be strange 
indeed if men did not discover social values in religion which 
require the most careful investigation and analysis, investigation 
which should be made by every individual who has social respon- 
sibilities. 

The reasons for studying religion and how to develop religious 
motives in others are clear enough, but the departments in this 
field must have some of the strongest men in our faculties. For- 
tunately, some of the colleges already have older men and women 
of exceptional ability in this field, and some have younger teachers 
with graduate degrees who have already won for themselves high 
esteem on the part of students and colleagues. Those who are 
familiar with the development of departments of religious educa- 
tion know that where the teacher has been competent and has 
received fair cooperation from his colleagues, the students have 
responded with surprising enthusiasm. 

Many factors contribute to the development of religious in- 
terest upon a college campus, but one factor is certain to develop 
interest either in religion or in any other subject, namely—achieve- 
ment. Where students are actually studying the purpose and con- 
tent of the Christian religion together with what it has achieved 
and what it is to-day undertaking through the Christian church, a 
very general interest is inevitable. Some of us believe that Chris- 
tian ideals and the dynamic of passion for these ideals are neces- 
sary to impel civilization forward. If this is true there are good 
reasons for believing that every college-trained man should know 
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through careful investigation and constructive thinking just what 
elements of power are in Christianity and how they should be 
applied. The Department of Religious Education is coming for- 
ward as one of the principal means for such training. 





FINDING ONE’S SELF 
Dean H. E. Stone, UNIversity of WEST VIRGINIA 


“Let us (since life can little more supply—than just 
to look about us and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man; 

A mighty maze! 

But not without a plan; 

A wild, where woods and flowers promiscuous shoot 

Or garden tempting with forbidden fruit, 

Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield.” 


The theme of Pope’s Essay is the nature and state of Man 
with respect to the Universe. He tried to solve the age old prob- 
lem of how best we here below can find our proper place in the 
to us perplexing problem of the place of Man in the Divine 
plan. 

In dealing with this theme the great poet meets a human need. 
As human beings we are endowed with creative impulses. It is 
but natural that we should desire to express these in such a way 
as best to serve mankind. It is but human for us to seek to 
know those ends and values that should inspire human endeavor 
—those attainments by which we shall gain the most abiding 
satisfactions for our individual lives, and render the most per- 
manent contributions to society. 


We want to find ourselves. We seek to know the motives 
that should guide us, the mainsprings to worthy action, the in- 
fluences by which we may reach the goal of high endeavor. 

We yearn for the help of individuals, institutions and environ- 
ment. 

Somehow we realize that there are within us “talents which 
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‘twere death to hide.” We long “to present to our Maker our 
true account lest He returning chide.” Our bodies and our minds 
are awake. And yet we grope. Our souls are in quest of life’s 
spiritual meaning and purpose. How shall this quest, as for 
the Holy Grail, be won? How can we find ourselves? 

Manifestly not without the help of religion. We would not 
gain the world and lose our own souls. We are by nature re- 
ligious. We crave communion with the invisible. It is the 
function of home, school and church to deepen and to strengthen 
our religious and our ethical life. If we do not revere and 
make wise use of these institutions we are in grave danger, in- 
deed. 

Surely the prime function of home, school and church should 
be to develop the inspirational as well as the intellectual—to sup- 
ply the motive power for achievement, the mainspring for worthy 
action. And where these institutions lag behind, genius languishes, 
talents die and human beings fail to render their full measure of 
service—and this in spite of the fact that now and then a Lincoln 
or an Edison surmounts his environment and reaches the heights 
of achievement and service to humanity. 


We find ourselves through the friends who believe in us and 
understand us. Says Marden: “Many a boy is kept from giv- 
ing up in hours of despair, when he remembers the last injunc- 


+ ee] 


tion of his mother: “Try to come home somebody, my boy. 
The best friends on earth are a good mother and a good father 
who teach right conduct by the lives they live. From my experi-. 
ence with thousands of young men I have had abundant evidence 
that when high school and college boys go wrong it is not infre- 
quently the result of wrong management or the bad example set 
by parents. 

But we need to enlarge the circle of our friendships beyond 
the boundaries of our own homes. Mark Hopkins, the great- 
souled president of Williams College, became a friend to Garfield 
the college boy. He helped to make Garfield the president. It 
was said of Lincoln that when he became president he hid only 
friends. And we are wisely told that he who would have friends 
must show himself friendly. 


There is another source of guidance. Through books we may 
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enjoy the friendship and glean the wisdom of the great souls 
of al’ the ages: 


“All round the room my silent servants wait— 
My friends in every season, bright and dim, 
Angels and Seraphim 
Come down and murmur to me, sweet and low, 
And spirits of the skies all come and go 
Early and late.” 


But books are legion and time is fleeting. Too often we heed 
not the call, and even the Book of Books that contains the dis- 
tilled wisdom of the ages and the unsearchable riches of the un- 
avoidable Saviour suffers neglect because we think we lack the 
time. Thus do we lose our souls by allowing the work-a-day 
world to crowd them out. And then with the poet we cry: 


“Tf I had the time to find a place 

And sit me down full face to face 

With my better self, that cannot show 

In my daily life that rushes so, 

It might be then I would see my soul 
Was stumbling toward the shining goal; 

I might be nerved by the thought sublime— 
If I had time.” 


We find ourselves in and through our work—the life career 
in which we are privileged to serve society. No less a thinker 
than Thomas Carlyle said: ‘Not what I have, but what I do, 
is my kingdom.” “Blessed is he who has found his work.” It 
is not fitting that I should discuss here the advantages, disadvan- 
tages and requirements of the opportunities for service offered 
by the mass of occupations in this complex social age. Suffice 
it to say that if we are to find oureslves in and through our 
work that work must be meaningful and whole-hearted, purpose- 
ful and serviceable to society. It is necessary for our happiness 
that we shall realize that our work is worth while—that we are 
rendering some service to our fellow men. Then we can sing 
with Angelo Morgan: 


“Work! Thank God for the might of it, 
The ardor, the urge, the delight of it, 
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Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 
Setting the brain and soul on fire. 

Oh, what is so good as the heat of it, 

And what is so glad as the beat of it, 

And what is so kind as the stern command, 

Challenging brain and heart and hand?” 


We find ourselves through play. Public playgrounds are edu- 
cational institutions. They are builders of character as well as 
of brawn. Children need play as much as they need food and 
more than they need work in shop and factory. God has placed 
play in the curriculum of childhood as a required study and not 
as an elective. And woe to the man or group of men, however 
high their station, who find justification in man-made law that 
would permit childhood to be robbed of the divine right of play. 

We are led onward and upward by the obstacles we meet and 
overcome; by the problems we solve; the disappointments, and 
sorrows and discouragements we face without flinching. “Kites 
fly highest against the wind and not with it.” 

I like the spirit of Browning in Rabbi Ben Ezra: 


“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns Earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Learn, nor account the pang; 
Dare, never grudge the throe!” 

There are so many ways in which we may find ourselves!’ 
One would not expect to find any who lose their s‘uls. Yet 
there are many of us who are unwilling to pay the ,rice self- 
conquest costs. We will not grapple with ourselves. We delay. 
Years pass by. The doors of opportunity were once all open. 
We were young. The paths to service now seem almost to have 
become blocked highways. We failed to realize what the Sage 
of Concord made so plain: “All things are double, one against 
another. Tit for tat—measure for measure; love for love— 
give and it shall be given you—He that watereth shall be watered 
himself. ‘What will you have?’ quoth God; ‘pay for it and take 
it.’”” Voices speak to each one of us as did the voice of God to 
Saul on the road to Damascus, but we do not stop to listen. 
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Visions come to us as they did to the prophet Isaiah but our 
eyes are holden. Mighty purposes surge within us—lofty aims. 
We quench their fires with the dross of life. 

Finding one’s self is not a matter of time or place or circum- 
stances. Lincoln found himself in a log cabin. Joseph in a 
prison and a king’s palace. God appeared and spoke to Moses 
in the smoke and fire and quaking of the mount; to Elijah in 
the still, small voice. 

It may be that our life’s path is a by-way and not a main 
thoroughfare. It matters not, if our spirits are heroic and our 
wills attuned to service and resolute at the call of duty. 

May we not all in closing pray: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, 

O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 





GETTING NEXT TO STUDENTS 
E. Knox MITcHELL, Jr., UNIveRsIty Pastor, ANN Arsor, MICH. 


In some of the Eastern universities with which I’m acquainted 
there is compulsory week-day chapel and Sunday services. Re- 
ligion, or at least attendance at religious services, is imposed on 
the students whether they like it or not. Thus religion wears 
a stern, relentless appearance with too frequently a dull, lifeless 
tone that wearies and antagonizes the forced participants. In my 
student ministry at a large state university I have felt a different 
atmosphere and attitude toward religion and religious services. 
To be sure not all the students, not even half, perhaps a third, 
are found within the churches on the Sabbath during their college 
course but there is no sense of a whip-cord held over them 
driving them to the sanctuaries. On the contrary, there is a sense 
of freedom to worship wherever the desire prompts and to seek 
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ur F for religious truth unhampered by distasteful pressure from with- 

out. No doubt there are a large number who are never exposed 

to religious contagion during their college days, but on the other 

hand those who are susceptible and obey that impulse to find 

4 F life in greater abundance come to church of their own free will 

and in an eager, responsive mood absorb the truth that is given 

them and lay hold on new ideals that come more and more to 

rule their lives. At one of our normal church services out of 850 

un Ff people in attendance 450 of those were students, the girls having 

ur fa slight edge on the men in numbers. All of these students came 

because they wanted to, searching for spiritual guidance regard- 

less of denomination or race difference. Such a free religious 

atmosphere tends toward greater honesty of conviction and less 

hypocrisy of life, toward greater sympathy with and less antago- 

nism to religion. I have found it easier to talk religion with the 

students in this atmosphere where there is no irritating, revulsive 

religious complex brought on by the fact of compulsion. Now 

for a few samples of the fascinating, rewarding and deepening 
spiritual relations with students I have had this past year. 

At our opening service in the fall in a few words of greeting 

I gave as the motto for our work the motto of the Three Mus- 

keteers (the movie of which had been shown recently in the 

town): “One for all, and all for One,” interpreting it horizon- 

tally as the spirit of Brotherhood and vertically as the Saviour- 

H. § hood of Christ. In response to this keynote some of the students 

came to see me of their own accord. One of them an engineer, 


“ who had been in the Navy during the war and was upset in his 
w spiritual life, came to see if I could unravel the tangle in his 
0 


mind and heart. We had several good talks together. His great 
puzzle was how Christ was related to his engineering. The clouds 
passed and the sun shone again for him when I asked, “Bob, have 
Y T you ever done any human engineering?” He had forgotten that 


~SS 


‘nt T the human and divine relationships were supreme and this sug- 
*S: T vestion helped him to straighten out his scale of values in his 
d, life work. 

8° | But if I had waited for all to come to me I would have died 
'™ I of old age or hopeless neglect. I used the insistent telephone and 
a asked the men to drop in at a certain time when they were in 


the neighborhood of the church. A prominent under-classman de- 
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lighted me by his willing response to my invitation and when we 
were together made a bold front by asserting he had not shadowed 
a church door since he came to college. The church pastor 
dropped in during the interview and put up the proposition of 
attending the church services for a month to criticize frankly 
the series of sermons he was giving on the “Religious Message 
in Some Modern Novels.” The young man was game; in fact, 
came more Sundays than he had bargained for and gave us 
straightforward appreciative and helpful comments on our church 
services. Another student proved to be a medic who said: “I 
am mighty glad to talk with you on religion for I am usually 
so rushed with my work that I do not know what I believe.” 
After several chats his ideas are clearing up and he has become 
interested in medical missions. An alert, snappy looking young 
man put in his appearance in response to my request and grad- 
ually revealed himself as primarily interested in business. He 
had money of his own but worked each summer at a prosperous 
trade. When we touched on religion I could see he was quite 
wary for fear I was hooking him for a job in the church. But 
as we talked of everyday Christianity, he brightened up and 
warmed my heart by saying, “I like to talk with you because you 
make religion seem so natural and real. I am struggling to keep 
some of the freshmen in my fraternity straight and clean and 
now I see what I need and what they must have. We must 
have the real thing.” He has been showing the way ever since. 

I was on my way back from a trip by train when I entered 
the dining car and sat down at a table with a man of fifty. As 
soon as he learned where I was from he asked me if I knew his 
nephew who was an upper-classman. Curiously enough I re- 
membered the name as appearing on our student lists and told 
him that much. Soon after my arrival I looked up the nephew 
and with the incident as an opening wedge gained his friendship 
and interest in the church. As a result he has become active in 
a phase of our Boys’ Work. 

Meals furnish a wonderful opportunity to get acquainted. A 
senior whom I met in the mountains last summer had me around 
at his fraternity for dinner to meet his fraternity brothers. That 
pleasant evening ripened into a delightful friendship bound to- 
gether by heart-to-heart talks on prayer, the reality of Christ, 
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and the pathway of the abundant life. He won a scholarship 
and just recently wrote me of his joy in his new work. 

The dining room or grille at the Union affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity to talk seriously with the men. I learned through a letter 
of the wayward tendencies of an under-classman. A delicious 
luncheon warmed his heart toward me and loosened his tongue. 
A class cut short an hour and a half discussion we had around 
the table on the meaning of life. “I see now,” he concluded, 
“where I left the trail my family started me on. I got lost in 
the underbrush and rather enjoyed it, but now I am strong for 
the right trail because that leads up to the top. I know now 
the blazes that mark the way.” He is still on the trail. 

A young student from a small town had to work his way 
through the university. This outside work on top of his studies 
was more than he could stand and he worried till he was dis- 
couraged and finally dropped out of the university to earn his 
living. His parents were greatly grieved at his giving up his 
college work and urged me to prevail upon him to return. After 
a supper and show together he told me his troubles. I could 
see has was making a fight to find himself, to gain enough money 
to ease the financial strain and then resume his studies. What 
he needed most was a friend who understood. A cheery postal 
from his home town shows the skies are clearing. 

Decent shows, concerts and lectures are wonderful allies of 
the Almighty, furnish splendid avenues of approach to the less 
conventional type of student. Many found me quite human when 
I was keen to enjoy these diversions with them. One medic I 
sat with was so out-of-date in religious information that he hadn’t 
heard of the new pastors at our church. A sketch of our pro- 
gram, a cordial invitation, and he has been coming our way quite 
regularly. The revelation that I liked music other than jazz has 
bound a sensitive soul to the church. “I find God in great music” 
was the key to his heart. 

Election time causes a great stir on the campus. Petitions are 
circulated, candidates discussed, electioneering indulged in, politi- 
cal rnaneuvers agitate the student body, the day for voting comes 
and goes, the returns are published and the lucky men and women 
achieve fame. Letters of congratulations for such honors strike 
a responsive chord in their hearts which may continue to vibrate 
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if touched by the warm breath of friendship. Such a letter went 
to a man who had stepped into a prominent office. After the 
service the next Sunday he stood before me beaming with smiles 
and a cordial hand stroke, delighted that I rejoiced at his success. 
Beside him was a friend whom I met and was able to help in a 
personal way a month later. So the circle widens. 

The socials have proved a splendid opportunity for rubbing 
elbows and have resulted in strengthening the bonds of allegiance. 
At our first social appeared a fine looking young man whom | 
immediately took a liking to and gave a responsible part to in 
the party arrangements. He came to church, helped in the student 
activities and confessed in my study his desire to know more of 
the power of Christianity. It seems he had been out of college 
a year, was back to push on farther and sought help and guid- 
ance. Our talks led to recommending books which he read eagerly 
and thoughtfully. Then he decided to change to another univer- 
sity where he might get the courses he sought and on leaving said, 
“In these two months religion has come to mean more to me than 
ever before and I want to keep growing.” On reaching his new 
environment he joined up with the activities of a church of his 
own choice and has been increasingly happy in his new life. His 
last letter says, “We must meet while you are in the East because 
I am keen to learn some more.” 

The foreign students are lonely and yearn for friendship. At 
a Christmas party given in their honor I met one from the British 
Dominions who has a wonderfully sensitive spirit of strong and 
varied gifts. We have seen each other off and on, each time 
drawn closer together. As we parted after a canoe ride he 
brought the tears of welling joy to my eyes with this gracious 
confession: “I always like te be with you because you lift me 
up. I almost dread returning to my rooms because it is like 
going down from the mountain top to the valley. Yet I am 
strengthened to go on.” 

Fortunate indeed am I and blessed beyond my deserts to labor 
in this favored vineyard. Humbled by the greatness of my task, 
enriched by its manifold compensations, I look forward with as- 
surance of Divine Help to the fellowships of the coming year. 
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THE INTER-CHURCH PASTORATE 
O. D. Foster 


There are being fostered by the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, through its constituent boards, a number of experi- 
ments in co-operation of various kinds for greater efficiency in 
religious educational work at the state universities. Among these 
experiments is the so-called inter-church pastorate which is per- 
haps the most unique of all. This, naturally, is to be found in 
the smaller universities where the number of students would 
hardly justify the various denominations in putting in separate 
representatives. Here two or more denominations secure and 
finance as their official representative at the university an or- 
dained man trained and adapted for such work. This man 
works with the local pastors somewhat as an associate, and yet 
he is quite free because of his connection with the Council and 
the national denominational Boards. Preferably he is an or- 
dained college and seminary graduate, with successful experi- 
ence in young peoples’ work, in church, association and class- 
room. 

Inasmuch as this man is the official representative of the co- 
operating denominations, he must be conciliatory in spirit, bal- 
anced in judgment and fair to all. Breadth, patience and tact 
are indispensable for success. The uniqueness of this position 
consists largely in the fact that the man is the official represen- 
tative of the co-operating churches. Previous methods of co- 
operative religious work were conducted on the basis of un- 
official representation. 

This method demonstrates and tends to guarantee the confi- 
dence the co-operating boards and churches have both in the 
man and in each other. A great step toward the realization of 
the Christian ideal is made when one denomination will entrust 
the spiritual interests and the religious training of its own 
future leaders of its young people to a representative of another 
denomination. Without great confidence in the depth and rich- 
ness of the Christian character of the inter-church pastor, it 
would be impossible. One group is not to advance at the ex- 
pense of another, or to fail in the race of competition; but is 
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rather to go forward co-operatively through mutual helpfulness 
in the hand-to-hand race to a common goal. 


While not all denominations help in the support of these inter- 
church pastorates as yet, they are all benefited by them. That 
is, the university pastor is the Protestant religious leader at the 
university, and his services are at the disposal of any and all who 
care to avail themselves of them. He shares with the adminis- 
tration of the university responsibility for the religious life on 
the campus. He works as far as possible in harmony both with 
the administration of the university and the pastorates of the 
local churches. 


This method of approach creates a general respect for religion 
as religion, as over against creed or sect. Here variety obtains in 
unity of effort. Separately, denominations are the constituent 
colors of the spectrum, while together they are the white light 
of the Christian spirit shining on the campus. Together, and 
not alone, therefore, must they work if the white light of Chris- 
tian possibilities is to cast its beneficent rays on the school. The 
churches suffer together or advance together. The failure of one 
robs all of their maximum usefulness. 


The inter-church pastor thus becomes not only the exponent, 
but also the incarnation of this unity of spirit, attained and main- 
tained through co-operation and mutual service. He is the pastor 
for the churches at large and as such has equal relationship both 
to the men and women in the institution. He is then not only 
the official representative of the churches, but also the advisor 
of the associations and other groups which are working for de- 
nominational and interdenominational advancement. 


These experiments are challenging and full of promise of 
even greater results after the first necessary introductory lessons 
are learned. Weaknesses and even failures in almost any method 
are to be expected, but so far the difficulties encountered seem 
to have arisen, as is always to be anticipated where human beings 
work together, in personalities rather than in principles. But 
the great advance made, even in the initial stages, is an earnest 
of good things to come, and the Boards are encouraged to push 
this work to the limit of their financial abilities. 


Among the inter-church pastorates now in operation may be 
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named those at the University of Maine, New Hampshire State 
College, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Greater Boston, 
University of Vermont, Ohio University, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, Colorado School of Mines, New Mexico Agricul- 
tural College, the Farm School’ of California, University of Mon- 
tana and the University of Oregon. 

Since conditions, personalities involved, state laws, etc., are 
so different in these centers, methods vary a great deal, and no 
one plan can be transferred successfully from one place to an- 
other. Detailed descriptions of each cannot be presented, but 
the general plan of one will be found in another article. Here 
are given some outstanding characteristics. 

Such experiments as these promise great results for the church 
and state. Unfortunately, the Council of Church Boards of 
Education does not have a foundation to back up such enter- 
prises financially, nor have the Boards composing the Council 
sufficient funds to meet all the demands made upon them for 
work of this character. There are a number of places now 
trying to discover adequate financial encouragement to enable 
them to open up similar projects. It is hoped that friends of 
this work may arise to meet the emergency and opportunity and 
assist in making possible the much needed development. Sugges- 
tions will be most gratefully received by the writer at 1303 Chi- 
cago Temple, Chicago, III. 


Ohio University 


At this university the President is an outstanding religious 
leader himself, and is always behind any broad-gauged program 
for the religious and moral development of students. He gen- 
erously shares his office with the university pastor and thus gives 
the latter a recognized place at the very heart of the institution. 
He also is the pastor’s greatest tower of strength and is a constant 
inspiration to push forward to greater effort and naturally this 
makes possible great results which are denied the pastor who is 
not so fortunately situated. 

It should be said that this work was inaugurated by the co- 
operative efforts of the Baptists, Disciples of Christ, Methodists, 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians. The Lutherans are now adding 
a nominal sum. | 
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The Rev. A. C. Hacke, now Congregational State Superinten- 
dent for North Dakota, was called to organize the work. He laid 
splendid foundations and was thus able to turn over to his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. C. M. Bond, a Baptist, a promising field of serv- 
ice. Mr. Bond has taken up the work where Mr. Hacke left 
it, and has gone rapidly forward. 

The most effective work is secured through the type of organi- 
zation which releases the energies of the students and harnesses 
those energies for constructive work. This sort of organization 
has been effected at Ohio University where, under the Boards of 
co-operating churches, the student pastor, through his organiza- 
tion, reaches the entire student body. The pastor has a council 
of elected representatives—both men and women—from the dif- 
ferent Bible classes and Young People’s Societies of the churches, 
duly elected representatives of denominations not having local 
churches, of the two Christian Associations, and of the Student 
Volunteers. His council unifies the entire religious and social 
program of the campus. This body is not only deliberative but 
also promotional, and thus is able to execute the program it 
makes for itself. 

It will be obvious that the plan gives the largest possible place 
for student initiative, and at the same time is in closest touch 
with the parent churches from which all draw life and to which 
they in return contribute. The plan secures for the student a 
sense of proprietorship with its resulting appreciation of obli- 
gation. All agencies here head up as they should in the official 
representative of the churches. This method of official co-opera- 
tion produces as well the highest type of voluntary response on 
the part of the student body. This council is making itself felt 
on the campus and in the churches. It is the dominant force for 
good among the students. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 


The inter-church pastorate at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College has been operating one year, but during this year of 
pioneering it has made a lasting place for itself through the 
splendid service of the Rev. John B. Hanna. A number of types 
of work have been carried on covering more or less the lines 
indicated in greater detail in the Ohio pastorate. Perhaps the 
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most unique service performed was one of mutual benefit to the 
students of the college and to those of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. A number of seminary students were brought to 
the college for several days during which time they spoke to, 
and met with, the students in fraternities, clubs, young peoples’ 
societies and the like. The results were so salutary that the ex- 
periment will be tried on a larger scale the coming year. Much 
attention has been given to entertaining students in the home, 
conducting classes in religious subjects and addressing students, 
churches, etc. Three students have decided to go into the minis- 
try during the year. The pastor and president of the college are 
enthusiastic over the outlook for the coming year. 


State College of New Mexico 


An inter-church program is being conducted at this college 
under the direction of the Rev. Ira M. McClymonds, who is 
pastor of a local Presbyterian Church. With this church the 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian U. S. A. 
national Boards of Education are co-operating. This church and 
a Protestant Episcopal Church in the same vicinity serve the col- 
lege community. Perhaps the outstanding thing to be recorded 
here is the strong social program which is distinctly religious 
and has led a number of choice young spirits to dedicate them- 
selves to Christian service. Some are just now leaving for special 
professional training. A splendid young peoples’ musical pro- 
gram is rendering far-reaching service. The church is getting 
the much needed parsonage which will enable the pastor and his 
faithful wife to do even a much larger work. The service here 
rendered reaches many nooks in the state where there are no 
churches. Such frontier work cannot be valued in statistics. 


College of Agriculture and University Farm, Davis, California 


The community Presbyterian Church is assisted in its pro- 
gram by the Methodist, Congregational, Presbyterian and Baptist 
national Boards of Education. The Association secretary is also 
a secretary associated in the church with the very capable pastor, 
the Rev. Nathan M. Fiske. This church enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of enrolling on its list of members, the heads of all the 
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departments in the college. It is also serving as a demonstra- 
tion plant for the students going to rural communities of what 
actually can be accomplished in the numerous similar situations 
where these graduates will be in after life. Part of the program 
is conducting an employment bureau which has helped large 
numbers of needy boys through college. The church also assists 
in keeping a missionary in China. It is indeed refreshing to 
visit this center and learn of the universal praise of the pastor 
and church. 


University of Vermont 


Mr. Harry Bone, the inter-church representative and Associa- 
tion secretary, is in his second year and is finding his services ex- 
tending much beyond the geographical boundaries of the campus. 
While he carries on the usual program, he is making a rather un- 
usual contribution through discussion groups and team delegations. 
Mr. Bone is supported jointly by the Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists and the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Splendid things are expected of him the coming year. 


New Hampshire State College 


The inter-church pastor, Rev. Ralph DeFisher, has been sup- 
ported by the Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists and the Christian Associations. Mr. Fisher has resigned 
to accept a professorship, so the work is suffering under a change 
of leadership, until the new man shall have found himself in the 
work. The program here was conducted largely in connection 
with a local Congregational Church. The plan the coming year 
is to use the neighboring small churches and communities as 
“clinics” for the students of the college in training for religious 
and community leadership. 


University of Maine 


Mr. A. B. Clark, the inter-church pastor and Association sec- 
retary, is supported financially by the Baptist, Congregational and 
Methodist national Boards of Education in conjunction with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and interested friends. There 
is being done at this university a very strong piece of religious 
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work, the main object being “not to do things, but to create atti- 
tudes and atmosphere.” Religion breathes through every line 
of activity. Particularly strong work has been done in deputa- 
tion work, in Bibie classes in fraternities, in Life Service groups 
and in development of missionary interest. Mr. Clark’s annual 
report is most inspiring and in many respects could be very profit- 
ably studied by men occupying similar positions. 


Michigan Agricultural College 


At this center an outstanding example of denominational co- 
operation is being carried forward under the very able leader- 
ship of the Rev. N. A. McCune. Until recently there has been 
in East Lansing a Community Congregational Church. Some 
far-seeing men, led by the late Dr. Richard C. Hughes, saw the 
advisability of making this a co-operative rather than a denomina- 
tional church. So after considerable negotiation the Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Presbyterians are jointly 
erecting a magnificent structure to serve the entire college com- 
munity. This church is claimed by the four co-operating com- 
munions and yet it is not the property of any one. It has a 
pastor, student pastor, a woman secretary and clerical staff. The 
pastor of the church is chairman of the program committee, the 
student pastor is vice-chairman and the woman worker is secre- 
tary. The committee itself is composed of representative men 
and women from the various interested groups. The students 
thus have the advice of expert leadership and at the same titne 
have control and a sense of ownership. The student finds an 
outlet for his energies and a free chance to develop initiative. 

This very unique example of denominational co-operation is 
being watched with most unusual interest from every angle. 
While but four churches are erecting the structure, all denomina- 
tions are welcome to its membership and service. In fact, a large 
variety of persuasions are found on the register. All students 
are served by this church and its program, without distinction 
or difference. All are made welcome and all have equal privi- 
leges. Every one interested in bringing together the many brands 
of Protestants into closer harmony will breathe a prayer for the 
success of this history-making venture. 
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University of Montana 


The Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian 
national Boards of Education, together with the Pastors’ Union 
and other friends, are inaugurating at this time an inter-church 
pastorate for the university community. All of the churches have 
been some distance from the university until recently the Con- 
gregationalists began a work near the campus. The local pastors 
being loaded with their own work, felt the need of a common 
helper on the campus, so together they have secured the services 
of a young Presbyterian minister to represent them all in work- 
ing among students. Much is hoped for from this undertaking. 


University of Oregon 


The same group of national Boards of Education along with 
the Association and interested folk have inaugurated an inter- 
church pastorate here, with the Rev. W. H. Davis as its first 
incumbent. The Presbyterians have had at this center a full- 
time worker, but it is proposed that he also give his attention to 
the entire community as does Mr. Davis, thus making for all 
intents and purposes two inter-church pastors. 

The organization as worked out was advanced by the last 
Association secretary who recently resigned to accept a position 
in a large church in Portland. Co-operation is the motto here 
and a contribution toward greater harmony among the religious 
forces is anticipated. 


Greater Boston 


The national Boards of the United Presbyterians and of the 
Presbyterians U. S. A. jointly employ the Rev. M. S. Bush as 
their student pastor in “Greater Boston.” The unusually large 
number of students in this great center scattered over so much 
territory and in so many schools, present a man’s task and chal- 
lenge. The program of such a pastor is a bit difficult to describe, 
but one is convinced while visiting him that he has worth while 
things and interests to keep him alert all the time. 
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THE CO-OPERATING STUDENT PASTORATE AT 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Cuartes M. Bonp 


Recent Letters from Alumni 


June 8th, 1923. 
Student Pastor, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

I highly endorse the idea of the University Student Pastorate. 
It seems to me that the Christian life shouid be the foundation 
of any college or university course. I am doubly glad that Ohio 
University has not forgotten the ideals of her Founders. May 
she not only be successful, but may she point the way for other 
colleges and universities to follow. 

To keep the good work going, you will find my check enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 





May 2, 1923. 
Rev. Charles M. Bond, 
Athens, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find the little book and my check for a small 
amount for your use in the student pastorate. I am most heartily 
in sympathy with the work you are doing. Since I have been 
in the law business for years I am more and more convinced 
that religion and the cultivation of the faith of our fathers in 
the Bible will do more to make good citizens than any other 
agency in the world. 

Very truly, 





Prosecuting Attorney. 


The two letters printed above are taken from among a large 
number of communications which have recently come to the desk 
of the student pastor at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. These 
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can be matched with similar letters from parents of the students, 
and by statements made by members of the university faculty 
and also by members of the student body. All this points directly 
to the way in which the student pastorate there is filling a very 
important place in the life of the university. 

Ohio University is a tax-supported university in the southeastern 
part of the State of Ohio. It is one of a group of three such 
state supported universities in Ohio. Founded by Manasseh 
Cutler in 1804, it is the oldest college west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. While it has always been a state university, its 
atmosphere is more like that of a small Eastern college with a 
century or more of development behind it. Coming out of his 
Yale inheritance and because of his deep respect for religion, 
Manasseh Cutler, near the close of his long and useful career, 
had written into the Ordinance of 1787 a paragraph which has 
given the background for the wholesome Christian atmosphere 
of the university. This document from the pen of the founder 
maintains in unequivocal terms that good government and the 
happiness of mankind depend upon three things, namely, religion, 
morality and knowledge. The ideals of the founder have the 
heartiest endorsement of the present administration. In a public 
statement made not long ago President Elmer Burritt Bryan said: 
“Education is essentially Christian—Christian in its motives, its ob- 
jectives, in its effects. Any educational program which does not 
recognize this fact is apt to be futile or even harmful. For this 
reason Ohio University welcomes to its environs every agency 
which is calculated to deepen and strengthen the Christian spirit 
which has always pervaded the university. The churches in this 
community have in this respect rendered an unspeakably large 
service to the state. The student pastorate and the School of 
Religion, while in no way organically connected with the univer- 
sity, are well calculated to render to the students through in- 
fluence and instruction a unique and high type of service which 
the university as a tax-supported institution cannot undertake 
to do.” 

In the course of one year a few more than 3,000 students are 
registered at Ohio University, divided about equally between 
the regular winter terms and the summer session. To serve this 
group there is just one student pastor in addition to the pastors 
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of the local churches who give as much time to the student work 
as the duties of large churches will permit. Four denomina- 
tions—Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ and 
Baptist—are co-operating officially in this work and are together 
supporting the one representative on the campus who goes out 
with the commission to “serve all students and the whole religious 
life.” Still other denominations make modest contributions of 
money but are not officially members of the co-operative organi- 
zation. 

The local movement was launched in the spring of 1920 under 
the able leadership of Augustus C. Hacke, of the Congregational 
group. Mr. Hacke did yeoman service in getting the work well 
under way. The present student pastor, Charles M. Bond, took 
up the work in February of 1922. Mr. Bond is a graduate of 
Colgate University, of Crozer Theological Seminary and has 
taken the Master of Arts degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Purpose and Method of the Work 


The official board of the co-operating churches has formu- 


lated its objectives under five points, as follows: 


(1) To lead students to loyal and active devotion to the Person 
and the Program of Jesus Christ, and to stimulate the 
highest type of Christian character in the University. 

(2) To bring all students into vital touch with the church of 
their own membership or preference and to introduce every 
student to one of the churches in the city. 

(3) To provide opportunities for educational and practical 
training in fundamental Christian thought and activities 
for the purpose of developing strong lay leadership for 
the churches and of enlisting the strongest men and women 
for full time religious service. 


(4) To encourage and support all activities of church and 
campus through which wholesome character and efficient 
service can be expressed. 

(5) To foster the best “university spirit.” 

The method by which this purpose is realized is also expressed 

in five directions, suggested by the types of work engaged in by 
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the student pastor. In such a list the following items are in- 
cluded : 


1. 


Personal influence in friendly contact and service on the 
campus, in the student pastor’s office and home, in the 
churches, classrooms, etc. 

The development of a student program within the churches 
and the encouragement of student participation. 

The organization of the Council of Student Christian Asso- 
ciations, the direction of the Y. M. C. A. and friendly co- 
operation with the Y. W. C. A. and the Student Volun- 
teers. 

The development and the direction of the School of Re- 
ligion. . 

A program of special speakers and lectures on moral and 
religious subjects. 


A statistical summary for the past year will give concreteness 
to this outline: 


Personal interviews 
Group conferences 


Scheduled sermons and addresses by the 
Student Pastor 

Bible class sessions for students 

Students entertained in the Student Pastor’s 


Social functions in the churches 
Calls on sick students 
Mail (total pieces outgoing) 


The Affiliated Agencies 


There are three types of organizations making the religious 
emphasis to which the student pastor is related more or less 
intimately : ; 


1. 


The Churches. The student pastor spends one Sunday in 
each month at each one of the four local co-operating 
churches, assisting the pastor in the church services, teach- 
ing student classes and fostering the young peoples’ meet- 
ings which attract large numbers of the students. The 
very finest co-operation has existed among the pastors of 
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these churches and splendid support is given to the student 
pastor in his work with and for the students. 


The Council of Student Christian Associations. Because 
the student pastor has to be in vital touch with a large 
number of organizations at the same time, it has been 
necessary to form a council of representatives of nine or 
ten student groups which are doing religious work. This 
council meets twice each month for conference and recom- 
mendation. It is established to stimulate the religious life 
of students within the various organizations represented 
and throughout the student body. It is an effort to focus all 
the religious energy and spiritual power of the students and 
to direct it along the most effective ways. The organizations 
represented are these: 


The Association of Methodist Students. 

The Association of Presbyterian Students. 
The Association of Disciple Students. 

The Association of Baptist Students. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association. 
The Student Volunteers. 

The Wartburg Club. 


The School of Religion. This activity was founded and 
is directed by the student pastor. Its object is to help the 
students to make the proper adjustments in their religious 
thinking, to put them in touch with the vast fields of re- 
ligious and Biblical information, and to train them for 
effective leadership. Ten courses are offered each year, 
less than half being repeated in any two consecutive years. 
The classes are held in one of the local churches and are 
taught by competent university men whose religious fervor 
and wholesome Christian faith are not questioned. On 
the basis of the nature of the courses the character of the 
work and the standard of instruction, the university does 
not hesitate to grant a total of sixteen hours credit to a 
four-year student for work done in the School of Religion 
provided no more than two hours be taken in any one 
semester. Although the first year of the school has just 
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been completed, the results have been gratifying and the prospects 


for the future are very encouraging. 


A special feature of the School of Religion is the course of 
public lectures sponsored. During the past year Dr. Charles Fos- 
ter Kent and Dr. Allyn K. Foster have been the lecturers. 


The work of the student pastorate at Ohio University is pass- 
ing out of the stage of the temporary and purely experimental. 
Some permanent things have been established. Experimentation 
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will continue, of course, but those in closest touch with the prog- 
ress of this piece of work are pretty much of the opinion that, 
for Ohio University at least, the co-operative type of work is 
exactly the right one and that all future development should move 
along this line. 

The diagram printed below will show the way in which this 
general organization is geared up to do the work suggested above. 





THE SEMINARY AND THE SEMINARY MAN 
Part II 


(Curist1AN Epucation for October contained a number of 
letters and extracts from letters from Christian leaders, both min- 
isters and laymen of all denominations, replying to a request for 
suggestions as to the strong and weak points in the training of the 
modern minister. Lack of space prevented the publication of the 
entire report, which is concluded in this issue. ) 


RuRAL CONDITIONS 


Many correspondents urge that more attention should be given 
to preparing efficient pastors for country churches. 

“About 60 per cent of our churches are rural. The rural 
mind is somewhat different from the urban. The schools of 
the prophets are not training men for these fields as they 
should. Few of the men coming to preach in rural fields 
have ever thought much about the rural mind or the right 
pedagogical approach to it. Our farming is becoming more 
and more scientific and our people are not especially inter- 
ested in preaching which stands in the terms of philosophical 
theology. The most of us are agreed that Christianity is a 
life rather than a creed. As such it has its spiritual biology. 
Yet few men are setting it forth in the terms of science. The 
Bible appears to me to be in accord with science. It seems to 
me that the work of the seminaries might well have a more 
scientific cast. For the rural fields I would rather have men 
trained in science than philosophy. 
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“Quite recently I have come across two young men who are 
giving some of the critical material the schools gave them to 
their people. I question the value of this. It all seems like 
making a chemical analysis of a cross section of a water pipe 
and mighty little attention to the water within. We want the 
water rather than the pipe. We have to have the pipe to be 
sure, but the water is the main consideration. 


“We need rural ministers who bother less about theories 
but are long on the fundamental facts of life. I tell my peo- 
ple that I am not concerned whether they believe the earth 
was made in six days or in long geologic periods, the more 
important thing is to treat the good, brown soil as though it 
really was the Lord’s and to be on it trustees of His gifts in 
it and in life. If they get Isaiah’s splendid rural visions, it 
will not matter whether they think there were one or two of 
him. Our country ministers have very little apprehension of 
the large amount of rural material in the Bible.”—Pastor, 
Deansboro, N. Y. 


“Teach more rural sociology and rural church methods. In 
the Congregational church of which I am a minister one-half 
of our churches and about one-half of our membership is 
rural (7. ¢., in the open country or towns of under 2,500) ac- 
cording to a little study that I made a couple of years ago, 
yet so far as I have been able to learn, very few of the theo- 
logical schools have courses along these lines. It would be a 
fine thing if the seminaries could do more along the extension 
line, 7. e., more along the line of the Extension Departments 
of the agricultural colleges and universities. The pastors in 
our rural fields suffer a great deal from mental hunger. Trav- 
eling libraries of good religious and theological books would 
help along this line.”—Pastor, Wadena, Minn. 


“In regard to men who are to do rural work—and I think 
this is distinctly the day when there should be a definite policy 
with reference to developing men for this work exclusive of 
the desire to serve an apprenticeship in the rural field—I be- 
lieve that an education of a distinct type is needed here. Our 
men will need to have a liberal education and know the Bible, 
etc., but in addition they ought to know something about hogs, 
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cows, farming, etc., and have distinctly in mind some of the 

pressing rural problems and how to meet them. Nothing but 
highly specialized courses can give this. May I not say that f 
the preparation for this distinct type of work should proceed | 
along as special lines as the preparation of missionaries for 
foreign fields ?”—Board Secretary, Nashville, Tenn. 


BusINEss TRAINING 


That contact with the business world at first-hand would be a 
decided asset is the opinion of a majority of witnesses: 

“The present-day ministry does not know enough about ; 
men. ‘The effort is to educate them in the classics and give 
them theological training and when they go into service they 
are largely ignorant, from a practical standpoint, of business 
conditions and the burdens that business men have to carry. 
I would not deprive them of higher education but, if I had 
my way about it, I would put them in the busiiiess world for 
a year or so, as a part of their training for the ministry. 
The most successful ministers I have ever known had such 
training. A minister to be successful must not only know 
God but men.”—Judge, County Court, South Carolina. 

“Tt seems to me that our ministers as a class are not fully 
informed about busines law and business methods, and I 
think possibly some of them are a little deficient in the mat- 
ter of business ethics. I believe that our theological sem- i 
inaries ought to have a department, capably manned, of busi- : 
ness ethics and business law. I believe that proper instruc- 
tion along these lines would be both beneficial and helpful 
to the ministers and would be appreciated by many congrega- 
tions. I know a clergyman who felt his limitations along 
these particular lines so strongly that he gave up the min- 
istry for one year and took a course in the Babson Institute. 
He states that that vear was one of great profit, to himself, 

and be believes that the time was properly and profitably 
spent. He has resumed his church, and feels better equipped 
for his work than ever. He is a graduate of one of our lead- 
ing Presbyterian seminaries, and is a man who commands a 
good salary.”—President, First National Bank, Ohio. 
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“Tt would seem to me that some part of the curriculum of 
such schools as the Wharton School of Commerce, might 
well be made a part of the minisier’s preparation for his life 
work. A study of finance, advertising, and letter writing, 
would seem to me especially desirable as well as a general 
study of how business is conducted. 

“If there was any practical way to give the young men 
studying for the ministry, a year’s experience in business, or 
if these young men could be placed in business houses during 
the vacation period, getting credit for the work done, it 
would seem to me most desirable. 

“Business training it seems to me is absolutely essential 
for those studying for the ministry, if the church is to have 
a strong hold on the business man. I can see no reason 
why a course, with the assistance of the heads of big busi- 
ness schools, could not be worked out.”—Editor, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

“Having done business for the last few years with nearly 
every Methodist preacher in this great North East Ohio Con- 
ference, I find a very great lack of business acumen, and 
lack of knowledge of accounts and how to keep them. I have 
said to our own Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
that there ought to be a course in the theological schools in 
training preachers to keep business accounts.”—Centenary 
Officer, Ohio. 

“I would suggest that those preparing for the ministry 
be given a course in business methods including punctuality. 
I can see no reason for persons being unbusinesslike in their 
methods and thinking that the fact that they are ordained 
ministers of the gospel is sufficient excuse.”—President, 
Y. W. C. A., Georgia. 

“There is one thing in my opinion that ministers should be 
more schooled in, and that is in the approach to business men. 
It occurs to me that not one out of ten has any idea whatever 
of approaching a business man and discussing business prob- 
lems intelligently.”—Merchant, Little Rock, Ark. 

“I would suggest, if possible, that more of the business 
administration of the church be taught to our theological stu- 
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dents. It has been my observation that most students have 
had no contact with the business world, and many times con- 
duct the business of the church in such a way that they merit 
the disgust of business men in their churches.”—Pastor, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

‘It seems to me that there should be a well-developed de- 
partment of business methods in every one of our theological 
seminaries. How must we expect young men to become 
pastors and leaders in congregations if they are entirely 
ignorant of the most ordinary business methods and cus- 
toms? Many of them find their careers wrecked from the 
very beginning by a lack of what might be regarded as plain 
common sense by many of us, but which is really a woeful 
ignorance of things which almost any office boy will know 
after he has been at his work for as many years as is spent 
by a theological student in a seminary. I think this, too, 
would provide the pastor with a very necessary training in 
running the affairs of his congregation, as it seems to me it 
is impossible for him to do successfully unless he be thor- 
oughly familiar with card systems, organization methods, 
etc., which are equally needed in both business houses and 
the business of the Lord.”—Business man, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“TI do not consider myself well enough informed to give 
advice as to how ministers should be educated. I do wish, 
however, that they could get some business experience and 
have sympathy with a business man’s problems and his point 
of view. When I say ‘business man,’ I include men who 
work with their heads or their hands. Maybe it would be a 
good thing to let one year of Greek or Hebrew go and have 
a minister work for a year in a store or office, or at a bench, 
on the Antioch College plan. The main difficulty, as I see it, 
is not the preparation ministers receive, but the inadequate 
compensation they get and the ‘impossible’ things people 
expect of them.”—ZJnsurance Company Officer, Chicago, IIl. 

“Most men need particular advice regarding the business 
administration of their parish. It is lamentable to see the 
way in which some good men lose out because they lack sys- 
tem in their records, in their regular work, and in the gen- 
eral direction of the parish. I am not thinking that courses 
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in this work are needed, but a number of special lectures 
directed to this end would accomplish great results.” —Pas- 
tor, Oak Park, Ill. 
There is a suggestion that business training might have an 
ulterior influence, not without its advantages: 

“The only other thought which I will express is the wish 
that every minister might have in reserve an alternate means 
of livelihood, just as St. Paul resorted to his trade of tent- 
making whenever the preaching business was unsatisfactory. 
If now-a-days a minister has a wife and children dependent 
upon him for support and knows no other trade or profes- 
sion outside of the ministry, he must be great'y embarrassed, 
I should think, in preaching and teaching wnat he conceives 
to be the truth. Under the circumstances he cannot very 
well afford to offend the local trustees on the one hand or 
his ecclesiastical superiors on the other hand. If, however, a 
young man knows that at any moment he could, if necessary, 
get a job as traveling salesman or as electrical engineer or 
brick mason, which would very likely bring him in more 
money than his salary as pastor of a church he would not 
have to stultify his conscience by preaching and teaching 
what he does not himself believe. He would be able to study 
and progress in his thought life without let or hinderance. 
Economic independence for every clergyman worthy of the 
profession would be a Godsend and if attainable along the 
line proposed, would not breed indolence, worldliness, or in- 
difference, which are supposed to develop under a system of 
union of church and state in other countries.”—Merchant, 
Lynn, Mass. 

A business man of very wide experience and national fame 
sends this encouraging paragraph: 


“Many of our theological schools have made very marked 
improvement along the right lines in recent years, getting 
away from the purely theological and closer to the practical 
affairs of modern life. Doubtless there is much room for 
further improvement along this line. One of the outstand- 
ing faults of the ministerial training, judging by the results 
produced, is the development of an unconscious profession- 
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alism. The average minister can hardly forget, even for an 
hour, under any circumstances of a public nature, that he is 
a member of a certain profession. This separates him, limits 
him, and handicaps him most seriousiy. 

“It must be borne in mind, however, that the theological 
school does not train its young men for any one specific call- 
ing, but for a very considerable variety of occupations, rang- 
ing all the way through teaching, preaching, ministering, 
administrating, financing, inspiring, and directing. No one 
man could do all these things well and it is impossible to tell 
in a seminary just what the calling of each individual is to be. 

“On the whole, I am not sure but what the seminaries are 
as close to the real life of the times in their method and spirit 
as are the colleges.—Business Expert, Wellesley, Mass. 


RANDOM SUGGESTIONS 


A sprinkling of random original suggestions may not be out of 
place. Here is a writer who pleads for the open forum: 

“Whether or not the sermons of the future are actually 

followed immediately by discussion, it seems clear that some- 


where in the church life provision will have to be made for 
this ‘give and take’ of thought between the minister and the 
people whom he aspires to help in thought and life, and from 
whom he surely expects help in his own life and thinking. 
Perhaps this is the modern descendant of the old ‘experience 
meeting.’ The end of a good many sermons I have heard 
would leave the average congregation without a question or 
a comment in their minds but those were not the ‘best’ ser- 
mons. I have known of one minister who having said some- 
thing in his Sunday morning sermon with which many in his 
congregation evidently disagreed, invited any who were in- 
terested to stay and discuss the matter after the service. Prac- 
tically the entire congregation stayed and many had the op- 
portunity to express their opinions. The minister did not 
repeat his own view except when asked for an explanation of 
what he had said ; he encouraged the ‘dissenters’ to speak. He 
voluntarily surrendered the position of ‘pulpit authority.’ I 
cannot help feeling that the truth and the gospel gained by 
it.”"—National Board Secretary, Y. W. C. A., New York, 
N. ¥Y. 
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Two or three express their concern for an adequate ministerial 
supply and find a responsibility on the part of the seminary here: 
“Permit me to divide my discussion of methods for pre- 
paring ministers into two parts (a) securing candidates, (b) 
training them. For securing candidates I will suggest only 
two things: first, propaganda—in a discreet and persistent 
form in the home, in the fitting schools and colleges, from 
the pulpit; second, competitive scholarships in the colleges 
and theological schools awarded upon competition. Competi- 
tion will always appeal to the most desirable and promising 
youth.”—Lawyer, Boston, Mass. 

“Tn connection with this important work of training for the 
ministry, our laymen should furnish a sufficient loan fund to 
make it possible for the ministerial students to remain in 
school for a sufficient length of time to get the equipment 
needed for their great work. The crying need of our semi- 
naries today is a loan fund. In discussing the matter with 
the president of one of our seminaries he stated that he could 
put a thousand more students, young preachers and mission- 
aries into our colleges in this state than what we now have, 
if he only had such a loan fund as I have suggested.”-—Mer- 
chant, Dallas, Texas. 

There is a difference of opinion as to where the right candidates 
are to be found: 

“T think there needs to be sounded in our churches a more 
definite word concerning an adequate educational program 
and particularly I think more encouragment should be given 
young people to enter the smaller colleges and especially those 
which have a very distinct religious atmosphere. To my own 
way of thinking, the smaller colleges have great advantages in 
undergraduate work—turning the minds of bright young men 
towards the ministry—advantages which are not offered in 
the larger institutions. 

“TI am not persuaded myself that the reason given in many 
of the magazines and periodicals for young men declining to 
enter the ministry represents the truth. The fact is, the min- 
istry is never adequately presented to yuung men at the right 
time and our public educational system, of course, points 
away from rather than towards the Christian ministry, and 
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there has not been the encouragement toward the smaller col- 
lege the last years. We need a class of readable literature 
which can be placed in the hands of young men at proper 
times, turning their minds towards the Christian ministry as 
a worthy life work.”—Pastor, Kansas City, Mo. 

A university professor sees the matter in another light: 

“There has been too much tendency to look for recruits 
for the ministry in the small denominational colleges where 
men go by the tens and fifties, instead of the larger universi- 
ties where they are found by the thousands. To be concrete, 
we have here at Michigan nearly 12,000 students each year. 
Of these perhaps half expect to become doctors, lawyers, en- 
gineers, teachers. The other half are not yet certain about 
their future calling. Moreover, the first half is not yet as 
certain as it might be by a good deal. My proposition is that 
if the matter of the ministry were to be put up to the students 
in the universities in the right way, it would not be difficult 
to double or treble the number of able men who might be 
reached. I speak from some observation and experience for 
I have been at the University of Michigan for some twenty- 
seven years and have been in touch with the slight presenta- 
tion of this matter in the past. What I have in mind would 
call not only for an occasional visit from some man from the 
seminaries who would speak here but something more perma- 
nent.”—Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The modification of the theological program with the practical 
purpose of achieving a united Christianity commends itself to a 
number of our correspondents : 

“If you should put it to me as to what is the trouble with 
the theological seminaries (of course omitting , of 
which I am a trustee) I should say that it is due to the fact 
that we have too many of them, that is, we have a much 
larger equipment spread over a large number of institutions 
than there seem to be students to serve. The same trouble, as 
I see it, exists in most of our smaller communities. Too 
many churches to serve the Protestant people who will avail 
themselves of them. In my own small home city we have 
four white Protestant churches in the center with a total con- 
gregation just about right for one, but none of them wants 
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to let go. I doubt if we any of us would start up our particu- 
lar denominational proposition, if it were not in existence in 
that locality.”—Treasurer Construction Ca., Mass. 

“In the country and village church there is tremendous 
need today for promoting the community point of view—less 
stress upon denominationalism and more upon community 
service. Please do not interpret these suggestions as argu- 
ments in favor of overstressing of the institutional church 
idea. I am not so sure that the great need of our country 
churches today is the institutional programs which are of- 
fered as a solution of the problem but preaching the kind of 
religion that will inspire and arouse the interest in every 
phase of community welfare. I would spiritualize the com- 
monplace activities.’—Secretary, International Committee 
Y. M.C. A., New York. 

“My third point is the need of emphasis on church unity. 
A clearer understanding of the value of the different denomi- 
nations and the contribution which they have to make to the 
church universal, and the fact that our denominations are a 
means to an end rather than an end in themselves, that they 
are a temporary expedient, are simply stepping stones to the 
church that is to be.”—Secretary, National Board, 
Y.W.C.A., New York City. 

“In my judgment, the theological seminaries should be more 
thorough in giving instruction in the following matters: the 
Science of Theology, the History of the Church, Sociology 
and Economics. The clergy as a whole lack scholarship in 
the above matters. . . . The theological schools do not 
teach the science of theology as they find it. Theology is 
taught according to the particular brand of Protestantism its 
professors and trustees believe in. The law schools teach 
the law as it is found, not as the professors and trustees think 
it ought to be. The result is that the priests and preachers 
come out with warped ideas and are lacking in fundamental 
principles. They are purveyors of propaganda. We are ap- 
proaching a crisis in the history of Christianity. It is disin- 
tegrating and will continue to disintegrate unless we can find 
a basis for unity, but we shall never see Christian unity tri- 
umph as long as those who claim to be specially ordained to 
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i preach and proclaim Christ remain at loggerheads on the 
n question as to what the Christian religion is. There are these 
differences of opinion because since the Reformation our 
clergy have been competing in various brands of theology un- 
til the various labels exceed the number of labels found on 
pea soups and beans in grocery stores. The seminaries are 
the manufacturers of propaganda and the clergy turned out 
are the manufacturers’ salesmen. 

“Then one thing more. The world as it progresses meets 
more and more intricate problems. They are fundamentally 
social and economic. A minister is by profession a shepherd 
of human souls and therefore must be concerned with the 
bodies containing those souls. I think the theological schools 
are coming to see the necessity of this gradually, but here again 
it should be the duty of professors to avoid propaganda on 
4 controversial points.”—Lawyer, Louisville, Ky. 
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LEARNING TO Do sy DorInc 


We are very fortunate in having a delightful account by one 
who is both active pastor and seminary professor of how he em- 
ploys the “laboratory method” in his courses: 

“In reply to your letter concerning the curriculum in 
Theological Schools, my answer should not be classed per- 
haps with the others because, beside being ‘a seminary gradu- 
ate in service as a pastor’ with a church of six hundred mem- 
bers, I conduct several classes in Gordon College of Theology 
and Missions, Boston. My judgment might be considered 
biased, as I have a part in training over seventy-five men who 
are studying for the ministry. 

“My first suggestion is concerning the method of teaching: 
I believe that our theological schools cling too closely to the 
lecture method, which other lines of advanced study have 
greatly modified by the introduction of laboratory methods. 
Not only in science but also in literature, psychology and 
philosophy have been introduced modified ways of using the 
laboratory. 

“In the theological schools the students indeed go out for 
practical experience but that is quite different from real 

) laboratory work. 
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“When four years ago I was asked to teach I reviewed my 
own experiences in the theological schools I attended as a 
student. I found that those courses which were purely lec- 
tures had made little impression on my life work, though I 
recalled with affection and appreciation of their scholarship 
my professors. On the other hand those courses that had 
features which leaned toward the laboratory method had 
been abiding influences in my ministerial career. 

“So I introduced the laboratory idea so far as I could in 
my courses and my experience in the past four years con- 
firms my original judgment as to the value of such modifica- 
tion. I enclose papers indicating what I mean by the labora- 
tory method as used in my classes. 

“As to subjects, I believe that an increasing amount of 
emphasis should be given to biology and psychology, espe- 
cially in their bearing on Christian life and experience. 


Course in Homiletics 
Part II. Psycho-Analysis of Congregations. 


“The object of this course is to teach the speaker to 
arrange the material in his discourse, not only with regard 
to the natural development of the subject and his own inter- 
est and inclination, but also in such a manner that it shall 
hold the attention of his audience, and awaken in them the 
response he desires. He must consider their mental and 
spiritual attitude and even their physical condition. He must 
perceive their mood, their feeling toward him and his sub- 
ject and so speak as to win them. Every member of the 
class must be prepared to give a five-minute address on 1, 3, 
5,7, 9 or 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. The class will criticise the addresses 
on their appropriateness and effectiveness. These addresses 
may be written or extempore. They are not to be handed in 
to the instructor. 

“1. Address at graduating exercises of grammar school in 
your town. Boys and girls, ages from 13 to 16. Some 
from your church, also other Protestants, Roman Cath- 
olics, and Jews. Many parents present; also town of- 
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ficials and teachers. You are told to select your own 
subject. 

Address at Christian Endeavor convention on ‘Why they 
should work hard on, their daily school studies.’ The 
three preceding topics were ‘Why young people should 
study the Bible,’ ‘Why they should study nature,’ ‘Why 
they should study themselves.’ The speakers on these 
subjects have run over their time and the young people 
are tired and restless. 

Address at factory, at noon hour, while men are eating, 
resting, smoking. Almost all foreign born and many 
not very familiar with English. A union shop with 
I. W. W. tendencies. Address is made at request of 
patriotic organization, to show them that effort to secure 
a maximum output is truly patrotic. 

Address at a sailors’ mission. 

An address, with the Salvation Army on a street corner, 
about 7:30 P.M. Audience includes many young peo- 
ple, going to the ‘movies,’ or to an ice-cream parlor or 
out for a walk. There is much talking and some are 
evidently making fun of the speaker and what he says. 
Few stay more than four or five minutes. It is 1 gospel 
address. 

Address in a prison. Nine-tenths men, most of them 
young. Some are being held for trial and none of them 
have over five years’ sentence. Few are hardened crim- 
inals. Majority are Roman Catholics, with’ some 
Protestants and Jews. A few colored men. Choir of 
prisoners sings. Sunday afternoon. 

After-dinner speech at a church conference. Serious 
addresses afternoon and evening on Sunday School 
work and Missions. This is expected to be in a lighter 
vein and yet not frivolous. Air is very close. Waiters 
are moving about all the time with some clatter of dishes. 
Funeral address for a man the speaker did not know 
personally. He was a fireman who died with pneumonia 
brought on by exposure at a fire. He was a member of 
the Sunday School when a boy but never joined the 
church and since becoming a fireman had not been a 
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church attendant. Age 28, unmarried. His mother a 
most devout Christian. His father not a church goer, 
is almost broken hearted as this was his only son and 
his pride. Many firemen are present. The custom of 
the community is for the officiating clergyman to make 
definite allusion to the deceased. 

. Memorial address in town hall. Present ten old Grand 
Army men and fifty of their relatives of all ages. Also 
the town officials, twenty-five American Legion men 
and about two hundred other people. 

“10. Address to a body of ministers or Christian workers who 
are all from three to thirty years older than the speaker 
on the subject of “The Value of Enthusiasm in Christian 
Work.’ 


Course in History of Christianity 
General Directions 


“No single text book will be used. 


“Each student is expected to write his own History of 


Christianity. The student is expected to begin by doing 
research work. He will gather from the books in the library, 
the Histories of Christianity by Schaff, Fisher, Walker, Mon- 
crief and others, facts on the topics to be treated in the 
assigned chapter. These are to be rough notes. He is not 
expected to use all the reference books every time but he 
must not limit himself to one or two. During the term he 
ought to gather facts from a score of histories, encyclopedias, 
biographies and monographs. Under no circumstances shall 
the reference books be taken out of the library. 


“What the student has gathered in his research work he 
is expected to report to the class. 


“Before the next lesson he is to write his chapter, using 
the material he himself has gathered, what his fellow students 
report in the class, what the instructor may have added and 
any thoughts and comments of his own. 


“For each period he is to spend one-half of his time in re- 
search work and one-half in writing the chapter covered in 
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the previous period. The writing out of the chapter must 
be done after each session and not postponed to the end of 
the term. Readings from these original histories before the 
class and inspection of them by the instructor are to be ex- 
pected. In the final writing of each chapter, at the head, 
write as in Moncrief, the authorities used in the research 
work for that chapter. Put also in the margin the points 
treated on the page as does Fisher. 

“There is to be no copying from any history. The form of 
treatment and phasing are to. be original. 


“History OF CHRISTIANITY 
In Five Volumes 
to be written in five terms. 


The Childhood of Christianity. The First Three 
Centuries. 

The Youth of Christianity. Fourth to Eleventh 
Century. 

The Adolescence of Christianity. Eleventh to the 
Sixteenth Century. 

The Turning Point. Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. 

The Maturing Manhood of Christianity. From 
the Eighteenth Century onward. 





REGARDING THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor S. W. McGILt, PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


The School of Engineering endeavors to fi men to become 
engineers. The Medical College is supposed to yrepare men for 
the practice of medicine. The Law School undertakes to equip 
men to practice law. The Theological Seminary, which has the 
most difficult and the most important task of all, is expected to 
prepare men for religious leadership. It is an interesting ques- 
tion to ask whether these educational institutions accomplish the 
work committed to them. It would be a delicate thing to ex- 
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press a personal opinion regarding the value of education fur- 
nished by the theological schools. The students of the schools 
themselves, however, are competent to speak, particularly after 
they have gotten out into the world of service. 

Recently an effort was made to secure an expression of opinion 
from ministers of the gospel as to the practical value of the 
courses offered in the theological seminaries in the light of ex- 
perience. A list of questions was prepared and sent to about 
two hundred pastors of churches. The list of pastors to whom 
the questions were sent was chosen indiscriminately. It repre- 
sented no special group of ministers or seminaries. The replies 
have been tabulated and are submitted for whatever they may 
be worth. 

The average length of service in the pastorate was twenty 

years. : 
The average length of service in the pastorate was twenty- 
years and eight months. The terms ranged from six years to 
forty-eight years. Some of the men had spent additional years 
in such work as superintendence of home missions and foreign 
missions, and in supervisory work. 

In answer to the question, “Did the Seminary prepare you 
to preach?” the majority replied, “Yes.” Some declined or 
omitted the answer. Some said, “Partially,” “It helped,” “Only 
indirectly,” “Yes and no,” “To some extent,” “Technically.” 

The question, “Were you prepared to preach to adults or chil- 
dren or both?” brought a majority of replies saying, “To adults 
only.” <A few said, “Both.” One brother replied, “I was taught 
how to preach to the faculty.” Another brother, probably of 
the old school, deplores the fact of a suggestion that children 
need any different kind of preaching from adults. 

A tabulation was made of answers to the question, “Were you 
instructed as to the working of church courts?’ The answers 
“Yes” and “No” were divided equally. One suggested that moot 
church courts be established in order to give practical experience. 

The question, “Were you instructed regarding the general 
agencies and executive committees of the church?” brought the 
unanimous reply of “No.” with only one exception. One reply 
stated that some of the Executive Secretaries visited the semi- 


nary. 
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“Were you instructed regarding denominational relationships?” 

“Were you instructed regarding interdenominational relation- 
ships ?” 

“Were. you instructed regarding community relationships ?” 

With two exceptions the answers to the three foregoing ques- 
tions were unanimously “No.” 

“Were you taught best methods of organizing a modern 
church?” All of the answers were “No” except one who said, 
“Yes, the same form used by the Apostles in the New Testa- 
ment.” 


“Were you prepared for leadership in Sunday School work ?” 
Only three pastors answered “Yes.” All of the others answered 
“No” with the exception of two. One of these said, “Inciden- 
tally.” The other said, “A visitor gave us a series of lectures.” 


A supplemental question to the above was, “Were you taught 
things that have helped you in work with young people?” Ex- 
actly one-third answered “Yes” while two-thirds answered “No.” 

“Were you instructed in methods of promoting Christian stew- 
ardship, the ‘Every Member Canvass’ and Christian benevolence ?” 
Almost without exception the answers were “No.” One replied, 
“This has developed since I was in the seminary.” Another re- 
plied, “We had lectures on stewardship but no methods were 
taught.” 

“Were you prepared for the work of conducting evange’istic 
meetings?” Every answer said, “No.” Two or three supple- 
mented their answers by saying, “Had to learn this outside the 
seminary.” “Learned this ina Y. M. C. A. training class.” One 
brother said, “Was taught to do the work of an evangelist, IT. 
Tim. 4: 5,” but does not say that he was taught how to do this. 


“Were you taught how to conduct funerals, baptisms, mar- 
riages, communion services and reception and dismissal of mem- 
bers?” Only three replied, “Yes.” All the rest replied, “No.” 
One added, “Yet these things certainly should be taught.” An- 
other added, “Not proper emphasis placed on these things.” One 
of the brethren who replied in the affirmative said, “Yes, it was 
left to my common sense.” 

The answers to the question, “What emphasis was placed on 
Foreign Missions?” included the following: “Reasonable,” 
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“Great,” “None,” “Not any,” “Missionary society,” “None in 
regular course,” “Special course,” “Mostly a student activity.” 

“Were you asked to assist in recruiting men for the ministry?” 
Only two replied, “Yes.” All of the others replied, “No.” 

“What was the best thing you got out of your seminary 
course?” The answers include: “Bible doctrine,” “Fellowship,” 
“Systematic theology,” “My bearings,” “Fundamental theology,” 
“Interpretation,” “Discrimination,” “English Bible,’ “Church 
history.” All of the answers are grouped in the foregoing. 

“What would you add to the seminary course, if anything?” 
“Course for rural pastors,” “All of the things indicated in ques- 
tions 5 to 19 to which I have answered No,” “More English 
Bible,” “Stronger course in apologetics,” “Business methods,” 
“Church architecture,” “Practical theology,” “Modernize the semi- 
naries,” “Physical training,’ “Executive methods,” “Instruction 
in the progressive program,” “Business training,” “Course in soul 
winning,” “Church efficiency,” “Office equipment and conduct,” 
“How to keep records and make reports,” “Committee work.” 
One brother replies, “There is too much talk these days about 
methods and too little about the Scriptures.” 

“What would you omit from the seminary curriculum?” Most 
answers say, “Omit nothing.” Several say, “Compulsory He- 
brew.” One says, “Omit a lot of modern additions.” 

“What can the seminary do to help men who have already 
graduated?” “Special short courses at seminary,” “Correspon- 
dence courses,” “Group conferences,’ “Summer conferences,” 
“Circulating library,” “Much by establishing extension courses 
and keeping in closer touch with alumni,” “Promote a denomi- 
national magazine,” “Promote officers’ dinner conferences,” “Es- 
tablish question bureau,” “Not much—most of us are sot in our 
ways.” “If the seminary does not give it to us we will never 
get it.” It is evident from the answers that there is something 
for the seminary to do for the ministers after they have gradu- 
ated. 

Many of the pastors who replied to the questionnaire were suffi- 
ciently interested to write special letters. We quote a few ex- 
tracts from these letters: 

“T want to say that I was very much impressed by the ques- 
tionnaire. You will note that most of the questions asked are 
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answered in the negative. I have always felt the need of proper 
preparation of our seminary students for practical field work. 
Very little of this was given at either of the seminaries I at- 
tended. I feel that you will be taking a long step forward if you 
make the subjects mentioned in your questionnaire a part of the 
seminary curriculum. Our students come out of the seminary 
loaded up with Theology, Greek and Hebrew and know abso- 
lutely nothing about the practical work of the church. In my 
days we were not told anything about the working of church 
courts, about our executive committees, how to conduct funerals, 
baptisms and marriages, communion services and the reception 
and dismissal of members. We were well grounded in Theology 
and Hebrew and Greek for which I have always been thankful. 
But when it came to taking charge of a church as a pastor I knew 
about as much about it as a new-born babe.” 

“I sympathize with the effort of the questionnaire. As I recall 
the ideal held up before the student in my day it was one of 
accurate, thorough and profound scholarship. If the end in view 
had been to turn out cloistered and scholarly monks, the methods 
used would have been eminently fitting. I hope the seminaries 
will soon depart from their present procedure.” 

“(1) A systematic study of the church courts with laboratory 

work showing the methods of operation. 

(2) Executive management of the church both overhead and 
departmental. 

(3) Study of the Assembly’s Executive and Permanent Com- 
mittees with their relations to each other. 

(4) The entire Presbyterian progressive program. 

(5) Field of church finance including training of students in 
personal business practice. 

And that the professors be requested to get a new set of jokes 
so that we would not have to listen to the same ones every year.” 


“Methods of organization are all right if they do not crowd 
out the old curriculum of fundamentals.” 


“Outline a standard of efficiency for a church so that a pastor 
would know an efficient church when he sees one and have a 
prayerful ambition to develop such a church.” 
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REPORT OF FINDINGS COMMITTEE, CONFERENCE ON RELIG- 
IOUS EDUCATION, LAKE JUNALUSKA, N. C., July 17-19, 1923. 


“Compulsory intellectual training is now recognized to be nec- 
essary to remedy illiteracy and its attendant evils. Likewise, it 
must be recognized and emphasized that universal moral and re- 
ligious training are necessary in order to remedy moral and re- 
ligious illiteracy and its even greater attendant evils. The amaz- 
ing ignorance of our young life of moral and religious principles 
and of Biblical knowledge is displayed in everyday conversations, 
in classrooms, and the alarming lawlessness of our times. If our 
nation is to survive, the moral and religious principles which gov- 
erned our forefathers must be instilled into the present-day young 
life of the nation. 

“We would not minimize in the slightest degree the duty and 
the responsibility of fathers and mothers to give to their children 
in the home the moral and religious training which is the proper 
heritage of every child. The willingness manifested by many 
parents to turn over this responsibility to the church and state 
is a crime, not only against the children whom they have brought 
into the world, but against the nation of which they are citizens. 


“Nor do we minimize the great responsibility of the church 
through its various distinctive agencies to give moral and religious 
training. But we must recognize the fact that there are great 
masses of young people in the public schools who are receiving 
little, if any, moral and religious training, and that these must be 
reached in order to secure universal religious training. 

“1. We believe that the moral and religious are equally as im- 
portant elements of human nature as are the physical and the in- 
tellectual, and therefore the state should openly and positively 
recognize the necessity for a thorough moral and religious training 
and should cooperate in securing such training as far as the consti- 
tutions and the laws of the several states of the nation will permit. 

“2. We believe that the state should furnish moral instruction 
in every grade of public school work from the primary grades to 
the university. 

“3. We believe that adequate religious instruction should be 
provided in every community by the churches acting harmoniously 
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to meet the community needs, and that the state authorities should 
cooperate in every proper way to secure the attendance of public 
school children upon such private courses of religious instruction. 

“4. We believe that even greater emphasis should be placed 
upon the dignity and the responsibility of the teaching profession, 
and that state, church, and private normal schools, colleges, and 
universities should stress even more strongly the moral and re- 
ligious elements necessary in the character development of those 
who are to teach by example as well as by precept the young life 
of the nation. 

“5. We believe that the church should provide adequate build- 
ings for devotional and social purposes in close proximity to 
higher institutions of learning, both of the state and of the 
church, and that pastors should be selected for such churches as 
are able to reach effectually the student body of these. higher in- 
stitutions. This work is of such vital, far-reaching importance 
that the church boards of education and of missions should care- 
fully investigate the facts in connection with all such schools and, 
wherever it is necessary, make appropriation sufficient to supple- 
ment the local church agencies. 

“6. We believe that optional courses in religious education 
should be furnished in all higher institutions of learning, both of 
church and of state, and that special emphasis should be placed 
at the present time upon the preparation of an adequate number 
of men and women to devote themselves to the work of religious 
education, and we believe that a peculiar responsibility rests upon 
the Church to train such workers in its own institutions. 

“7. We believe that this work is so vital to the national welfare 
that there should be hearty, effective codperation between the vari- 
ous denominational agencies, local and general, and between the 
denominational and state agencies, local, state, and national, with 
the one great purpose that there shall be universal moral and 
religious training throughout the United States. 

“8. We believe that the present conference has been of great 
value, and we recommend the appointment of a continuance com- 
mittee which shall be requested to develop a plan by which similar 
conferences will be held in various sections of the country, as well 
as a conference of the same nature. We request Dr. Stonewall 
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Anderson and Dr. H. H. Sweets to act for the conference in or- 
ganizing such continuation committee composed of representatives 
of state and denominational boards of education, and of state and 
church school systems and of other educational agencies.” 


James CANNON, JR., J. P. McConne tt, 
H. H. Sweets, J. W. SHacxrorp. 
J. H. Reynoxps, 





A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


WILLIAM Pierson MERRILL 


“Let the universities and colleges stand like a rock against any | 


and every attempt to limit freedom of thought or to restrict the 
absolute rights of the scientific method and its results. But the 
universities and colleges should recognize that religion is as im- 


portant an element in true culture as is science and that it should | 


be given equal freedom and encouragement. Just as a college 
feels it to be its duty to see that every member of its faculty shall 
possess the scientific spirit and attitude, and rightly judges that 
to make such a requirement is no infringement of the sacred prin- 
ciple of academic freedom, so should it demand that every member 
of the faculty shall possess the religious spirit and attitude, rightly 
understanding that such a demand does not in the least impair 
the proper working of the principle of academic freedom.’’* 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PREACHER 


Here is the same note with a new emphasis that one meets 
again and again in the pages of the popular magazines, The Out- 
look, Harper’s, The Century, The Atlantic, etc. Has the lamp 
somehow been set under a bushel ? 


* Italics introduced by the Editor. 
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